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HE text of the report of the Indian Currency Committee 

has not reached us at the time of writing, but the accounts 
published in the papers leave no doubt as to its main recommen- 
dations. The silver standard, which India has had since 1835 
and which has been lame since 1893, is to be definitely abandoned, 
the pound sterling is to become the standard of value, and 
the Indian mints are to be opened to the coinage of sovereigns. 
This conclusion was reached by the committee unanimously. 
The rupee is to be rated at 16d., but on this point the committee 
were not unanimous, though nine out of eleven voted for it. 
The right of coining rupees will remain with the government of 
India, which will doubtless pursue the same policy that other 
governments with a gold standard pursue in the management 
of a subsidiary coinage; that is, they will coin as much as the 
needs of trade may seem to demand. 

This conclusion has been foreseen for some time and, there- 
fore, creates no sensation. Indeed, it seems but the natural 
consequence of the closing of the Indian mints to silver in 1893, 
and so thoroughly has it been discounted that it has not even 
had any appreciable effect upon the silver market. Yet, as the 
culmination of a series of movements, the adoption of the gold 
standard, which is practically sure to follow upon this report, 
is of great significance. Let us trace briefly the more important 
changes of monetary theory and practice during the past quarter 


of a century. 
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The comparative success of France in maintaining at least an 
alternating circulation of gold and silver, and the comparative 
steadiness in the relative value of the two metals for some seventy 
years, followed by the sudden fall of silver in 1873, gave rise 
to the scientific theory of bimetallism, which rapidly gained 
adherents among the ablest economists of all countries in the 
seventies. The adoption of the gold standard by Germany in 
1871 was regarded by many of them as the principal cause of 
the fall in the price of silver, and the difficulty of disposing of the 
surplus silver on a falling market combined with the disapproval 
of economists to cause a decided check in the movement towards 
the gold standard. After its adoption by Holland in 1875, no 
further action in this direction was taken by any first-rate power 
for seventeen years, and for twenty years after the suspension 
of the free coinage of the silver dollar in the United States, it 
is safe to say that the mass of bimetallic economists held that 
an automatic method for maintaining stability in the relative 
value of the precious metals, and in general prices, had been 
wantonly impaired by the action of Germany, while a return 
to the system of bimetallism under an international agreement 
would restore the old ratio between silver and gold, and bring 
back harmony to the monetary world. Many called themselves 
bimetallists who did not go as far as this, and, in the course of 
time, not a few began to concede that perhaps a different ratio 
might be better adapted to the times, but the orthodox bimetallic 
creed still adhered to the ratio of 15.5 to I. 

The experiments tried in the United States, however, costly as 
they were, were not without their uses. The failure of the 
Bland Act and of the Sherman Act to raise the price of silver, 
the continued fall in that metal in spite of an increased demand, 
showed that there were other factors than the monetary demand 
for the metals which influenced their price. Hence one monetary 
convention after another failed to bring about an international 
agreement, and, after the adjournment of the Brussels Con- 
ference in 1892, there set in a veritable landslide towards the 
gold standard. Austria-Hungary began in 1892 with the 
enactment of a law designed to gradually introduce a gold 
coinage, India suspended the free coinage of silver in 1893, 
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Russia began in 1896 a series of measures which culminated in 
1898 ina gold standard, Japan followed in 1897, while a number 
of South American States, such as Chili, Venezuela, Costa Rica, 
Peru, Salvador, and Ecuador fell into line between 1896 and 
1899. 

The adoption of the gold standard by these countries does not 
in itself bar them from entering into an international bimetallic 
agreement, if they desire to do so at a future time, and the Indian 
Committee hold this out as a possibility for India; but the 
adoption of any such agreement is rendered much more difficult 
by the great diversity in the ratios. Down to the present decade, 
the leading countries of the world had mint ratios which were 
very similar. Even Germany, in adopting the gold standard, 
retained the ratio of 15.5 to 1 which had been the ratio of the 
Latin Monetary Union, and differed but slightly from our own. 
But the modern ratios all recognize the fall of silver. The ratio 
adopted by Russia is about 23 to 1; that adopted by Chili and 
Ecuador is about 30 to 1; the Japanese ratio is 32.24 to I; 
while the rating of the rupee at 16d. implies a ratio of about 
22 to I. 

The great strength of the bimetallic argument lay in the claim 
that a natural ratio, which ought to be permanent, had been 
changed by unwise legislation and could easily be restored by 
the free coinage of both metals under an international agreement. 
The long-continued lowering of the price of silver has weakened 
the faith of bimetallists in the ratio of 15.5 to 1, and the adoption 
of different ratios by a number of countries will raise new practi- 
cal difficulties in the way of any international agreement. Taken 
into connection with other monetary events, the recommendations 
of the Indian Currency Committee thus assume great signi- 
ficance and probably mark the end of international bimetallism. 

It remains to be seen what effect they will have upon the silver 
movement in our own country. The whole scientific equipment 
of the silver party in the United States has been borrowed from 
the arsenal of the international bimetallists, very much to the 
chagrin of the latter. For example, in one of his latest reported 
speeches, Mr. Bryan took occasion to expound and apply the 
“quantitative theory of money.” The practical difficulties, how- 
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ever, of international bimetallism do not affect the theoretical 
arguments for inflation, and it is common to find ideas set forth 
by experts still exercising their influence upon the popular mind 
long aiter the experts themselves have discarded or modified 
them. The subsidence of international bimetallism may, there- 
fore, not affect the rank and file of the silver party for some time 
to come, but it cannot fail to detach from it many of its more 
intelligent members, and thus to imperil its control of the demo- 
cratic convention of 1900. 


The relaxation of hostilities in the Philippines offers us as a 
people a much needed opportunity to take our bearings and to 
see whither we have drifted in the past year. Sixteen months 
ago we began a war witl Spain to secure the independence of 
Cuba. The power of Spain was easily broken and our soldiers 
were welcomed in Cuba, Porto Rico, and Manila as liberators 
from Spanish tyranny. A few weeks passed by and it dawned 
upon the Filipinos that we had come not as deliverers, but as 
successors to Spain. We bought her equity in the islands, 
stepped into her shoes, and demanded the submission of the 
people. When they resisted, a war of conquest began and has 
now continued six months. What have we accomplished so 
far? We hold a few ports and the regions in their immediate 
vicinity. In no direction from Manila do we control more terri- 
tory than could be covered in a day’s bicycle ride. It is becoming 
clearer day by day to an increasing number of our people, despite 
the mists of cant that have been studiously thrown about our 
position, that we have undertaken just what Spain had on her 
hands in Cuba,—the reduction of an unwilling people to sub- 
jection. It is no less obvious that after six months of fighting 
we are much further from the attainment of that purpose than 
was Spain in Cuba when we intervened. The railing accusations 
of the French and German cynics a year ago seem to have proved 
only too true. Yet the American people have not been inten- 
tionally faithless. From the lack of knowledge and of convic- 
tions we have drifted along, until by the swirls of the current 
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we find ourselves in a radically false position,—false alike to our 
inherited ideals and our recent professions. 

What is to de done? If we are in a false position, we must 
at all hazards get into a true one. If we have drifted into the 
wrong channel, we should bend to the oar and go back. It is 
humiliating, but such is the penalty of drifting at a crisis. The 
only way by which we can get into a position consistent with our 
ideals and with the purposes of our altruistic imperialists is to 
turn our back on conquest, come to terms with Aguinaldo and 
the other native authorities of the Islands, and offer them self- 
government and protection against foreign aggression. If they 
refuse a reasonable proposition of that character, one which 
honestly renounces conquest, then the responsibility will be theirs 
for the consequences. We shall have done our duty. Such a 
proposition would have been accepted a year ago with gladness, 
but hitherto our only terms have been, unconditional surrender 
and take what we offer. This policy has thus far failed, and it 
will continue to fail, unless prosecuted with a strength and ruth- 
lessness for which we are not ready. We expended an immense 
sum of money and sacrificed precious lives to deliver Cuba. Can 
we not also sacrifice our pride and the prospective profits of the 
China trade for the same cause of liberty in the Pacific? The 
report seems well founded that we are to pension the Sultan of 
Sulu. Experience has shown that this is in the long run by 
far the most successful way of controlling Eastern dependencies. 
But, if we are to rule the Sulu Archipelago through the Sultan, 
why not rule Luzon through Aguinaldo? His abilities have 
been amply tested. In this matter we find both example and 
warning in the experience of England and Holland with Malay 
dependencies. England in the Malay peninsula has had a prob- 
lem somewhat similar to ours, but by a policy of conciliation and 
concession to native feelings she has ruled through the native 
princes for twenty-five years four protected states. There has 
been only one brief outbreak, and that was at the beginning. On 
the other hand, we learn something of the heart-breaking weari- 
ness of conquering Malays and of making them stay conquered 
from the contest of the Dutch in Achin in Sumatra. The 
Dutch undertook to conquer and annex the Achinese in 1873. 
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Achin is less than half the size of the single island of Luzon 
and its population is about one-quarter of that of the Tagals 
alone. After four years a temporary pacification was secured, 
60,000 Dutch soldiers had perished in the field and hospitals, and 
$80,000,000 had been expended. But that was not the end. In 
i881 the Achinese broke out again and ever since there has been 
a wasting and desultory warfare. If such has been the experi- 
ence of an old colonizing power familiar with the East for three 
centuries, why should we as novices be more successful in the 
same course of conquest? Our own ideals, humanity, the 
experience of other powers, and the lesson of the last months all 
unite to enjoin upon us to forsake our present course and to make 
a fair trial of the policy of conciliation and sympathy. 
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THE INDIAN POLICY OF SPAIN. 


HE story of the relations between Spain and the natives of 
her Western colonies is full of interest and instruction. 
Like our own dealings with our Indians, it shows how the 
kindly intentions of governments, expressed in beneficent legis- 
lation, may be rendered nugatory when administration is 
intrusted to unworthy hands or when sufficient influence is 
brought to bear by those who profit from abuses. In view of 
the responsibilities which the United States are assuming in 
the remnant of Spain’s colonial empire, a brief review of early 
Spanish experiences may perhaps be not without wholesome 
warning. 

It is to Bartolomé de las Casas that we owe most of our knowl- 
edge of the seamy side of Spanish conquest and colonization. 
Born, in 1474, of a good family in Seville, he had a university 
training and acquired the grade of licentiate in laws. His 
interest in the New World was inherited, for his father was one 
of the companions of Columbus and returned to Spain in 1497. 
In 1502, when Ovando was sent to Hispanola to replace Boba- 
dilla, Bartolomé accompanied him, and his career thenceforth 
was irrevocably determined. At first, like his compatriots, he 
seems to have taken little thought as to the unhappy fate of the 
natives, but when, after entering the Church and taking orders, 
he accompanied, in 1511, Diego Velazquez in the conquest of 
Cuba, the ferocious cruelty of the invaders made such an impres- 
sion on him that, after a short period of hesitation, he devoted 
the rest of his prolonged life to the relief of the oppressed. For 
this he was admirably fitted by nature and training. Though 
hot-tempered, he was gifted with perseverance which no rebuff 
or disappointment could outwear. Learned, eloquent and fear- 
less, his sacred character gave him an influence all-important 
in the Spanish courts of the period, which was enhanced by his 
recognized disinterestedness. Single-handed, he time and again 
overthrew the combinations organized by the powerful influ- 
ences which he antagonized, but the evils of corrupt administra- 
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tion were ineradicable and his triumphs in Spain were per- 
sistently neutralized by defeats in the Caribbean. Neverthe- 
less he struggled unweariedly to the last, and when advancing 
age rendered active work impossible, his tireless pen was still 
employed in the good cause. He died in 1566, at the ripe age 
of 92, leaving unfinished MSS. on which he was laboring to the 
end. His voluminous writings are the source of most of our 
knowledge of the subject; some of his shorter tracts he gathered 
together and printed in a small volume at Seville in 1552; the 
rest he left to the care of posterity, and it is only of recent years 
that those which have been preserved have seen the light, in 
the Coleccién de Documentos inéditos para la Historia de Espaia, 
accompanied with illustrative documents, and a detailed biogra- 
phy by Senor Fabié. The life of Las Casas was so intimately 
bound up with the fate of the Indians that a clear understanding 
of the influences which controlled their treatment by the 
Spaniards can best be obtained by following his career. 

In the little Seville volume the most noteworthy portion is 
the Brevisima Relacion de la destruycion de las Yndias, written 
in 1542, for the instruction of Charles V and his advisers, who 
were engaged in framing a new body of legislation for the 
Indies. A more terrible story never shocked humanity. 
Horrors are piled upon horrors until the sense becomes blunted 
and one scarce realizes the savagery which had continued unin- 
terruptedly in one region after another for half a century. 
Doubtless there is eloquent exaggeration in the recital; Las 
Casas was not a coldly scientific historian, but an advocate and 
a preacher, who gathered hearsay evidence from all sources and 
heightened the pathos of his narrative with his own warm sym- 
pathies; but the general facts are corroborated by too many 
contemporary authorities to justify the attempts at exculpation 
which have been fashionable of late years. We may reasonably 
doubt his accuracy when he says that since the discovery the 
Spanish had destroyed, by cruelty and oppression, more than 
twelve millions of Indians, including men, women and children, 
and he verily thinks the number is more than fifteen millions; 
nor is our confidence heightened when, in 1550, he asserts that 
up to that time the destruction had increased to thirty millions 
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and in 1560 he puts the figure at forty millions,’ but there can 
be no question that the mortality by the sword and by the 
inhuman slavery to which the Indians were reduced was fright- 
ful. In 1517 a cooler statement by the Dominicans of His- 
pafiola informs us that when the first count of the inhabitants 
of the island was made they were found to number 1,100,000; 
some years later a census reduced the figures to 16,000, and at 
the time of writing there were but 10,000 left. This is virtually 
confirmed by Alonso de Zuazo, who had been sent out by Car- 
dinal Ximenes with full powers of investigation, and who, in an 
official report to Chiévres, January 22, 1519, states that at 
the discovery the population was 1,130,000, which had been 
reduced to 11,000, and that these would disappear in three or 
four years if no remedy was applied.* It was much the same in 
Mexico, although the more warlike character of the natives and 
the features of the country rendered the process slower. About 
1595, Padre Mendieta compares the crowded towns and popu- 
lous country which he had seen in the earlier days with the 
deserted cities and rural solitudes that now everywhere met the 
eye, and Bancroft informs us that at the close of the century it 
was estimated that the Indians numbered only one-fourth of 
what they had been at the time of the conquest.* 

The rapidity of the Spanish conquest is partially explained by 
this ruthless extermination, for, as labor became scarce, slave- 
hunting expeditions, attended with fearful loss of life, were 
organized from Hispaniola. Thus Puertorico fell a victim, then 
Jamaica and then Cuba. By 1510 the Bahamas were virtually 
depopulated, and the discovery of Florida was due to dis- 
appointed slave-hunters, who found no one to carry off from the 


Bahamas, and who pushed on to the mainland. The Wind- 

' Brevtsima Relacion (Ed. Venet., 1643, p. 11); Las Casas, //istoria de las 
/ndias, Lib, III, Cap. 137, 155 (Coleccién de Documentos, Tom. XLVI, pp. 75, 
164). 

* Hist. de las Indias, Lib. HI, Cap. 94 (T. LXV, p. 338). Las Casas assumes 
the original population of Hispafiola to have been three or four millions (Ibid., 
Cap. 19, T. LXIV, p. 452). 

*Col. de Doc., T. II, p. 353. 

* Mendieta, Hist. Eclesiastica Indiana, p. 561 (Mexico. 1870).—Bancroft, 
of Mexico, 1, 767. 

® Hist, de las Indias, Lib. III, Cap. 20 (Col. de Doc., T. LXIV, p. 457). 
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ward Islands were raided in the same way, although the fierce 
Carib cannibals were harder to capture. The coasts of Tierra 
Firme were harried, and from Cuba to Yucatan the transit was 
easy. All around the Caribbean the slave-hunter opened the 
way to the Conquistador. Zuazo tells us that Ferdinand the 
Catholic authorized this hideous traffic to remedy the lack of 
labor, which was so scarce that an Indian duly branded as a slave 
was known to have fetched the enormous price of eighty 
ducats.’| Indian slavery, in fact, was subsequently rendered 
unlawful, except for crime, and the slave was designated by 
branding in the face, though Las Casas told Philip II that the 
royal branding-iron was promiscuously applied and that all 
slaves thus marked ought to be adjudged free by the courts.” 
During the conquest of Central America and Mexico he says 
that they were captured in numbers far beyond the capacity of 
vessels to carry them away, and when brought down to the coast 
an Indian would be exchanged for a cheese or a hundred for a 
horse.* 

There were two causes at work in this extermination—a tem- 
porary one in the callous cruelty of the conquerors, and a per- 
manent one in the brutal oppression which worked the unhappy 
natives to death in the mines and fields and on the roads. The 
Spaniards who sought the New World were largely of the 
vilest class, either criminals escaping from justice or punished 
by transportation. By the returning fleet of 1498, Columbus 
begged the sovereigns to send out some good frailes, rather, 
as he says, to reform the faith of the Christians than to spread 
it among the Indians, and in their formal memorial of 1517 the 
Dominicans of Hispafiola described the colonists as the most 
infamous race of men that ever was known.* The secular 
clergy who sought their fortunes in the New World were scarce 
better, and could exercise no restraining influence. Even in 


'Col. de Doc., T. II, p. 355. 

* Recopilacién de las Leyes de las Indias, Ley 1, Tit. ii, Lib, VI.--Fabié, Vida 
(Col. de Doc., T. LXX, p. 165). 

Brevisima Relactén, p. 70. 

4 Hist. de las Indias, Lib. 1, Cap. 155 (Col. de Doc. T. LXIII, p. 341); Lib. 
III, Cap. 94 (T. LXV, p. 341). 
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1551, the Mexican Viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza, in the 
instructions drawn up for his successor, Luis de Velasco, says 
that the clergy who come out are infamous, and if it were not 
for the orders of the king and for baptism the Indians would 
be better without them.’ Colonists of this character, when 
brought into contact with weak and submissive fellow-creatures, 
were not likely to restrain their worst instincts, and they treated 
the Indians with less compassion than if they were beasts of the 
field. The merciless slaughter of war was followed by torture to 
discover hidden treasure and with purposeless cruelty to gratify 
pure bloodthirstiness. The edge of weapons was tested on 
defenceless wretches and we hear of killing fat Indians to make 
of their fat an ointment supposed to have peculiar virtues. We 
might hope that these were fables, but the reckless disregard of 
human life and suffering has left an imperishable linguistic 
trace in the terrible word aperrear—to throw to the dogs, not 
metaphorically, but literally, like the ad bestias mittere of the 
Romans. The perros bravos or ferocious dogs, which were 
brought by the colonists to aid them in hunting down Indians, 
were the objects of the utmost terror to the natives, who were 
frequently thrown to them to be torn to pieces, and children 
were sometimes cut up and fed to them. This denial of the 
rights of humanity does not rest upon the assertions of those 
who strove to protect the sufferers. Towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, Bernardo de Vargas Machuca, Governor of 
Margarita, a valiant captain, who had served for thirty years in 


'Col. de Doc. T. XXVI, p. 286. Oviedo (Quinguagenas de la Nobleza de 
Espana 1, 383) speaks of the licentiousness of the colonial clergy as inviting the 
destruction of the colonies ; even as the marriage of the Greek priests had been 
punished by their subjugation under the Turks. Cortés, who had at first asked 
to have bishoprics erected, speedily changed his mind and requested Charles V 
to send out only friars, for he said the priests of the Indians were held to such 
rigid rules of modesty and chastity that if they should see the pomp and dis- 
orderly lives of the Spanish hierarchy they would regard the Christian religion 
as a farce and their conversion would be impracticable. Charles saw the wis- 
dom of this and during the rest of his reign the bishops appointed belonged to 
the religious orders and secular clergy were sparingly permitted to go to the 
colonies (Torquemada, de da Monarguia Indiana, T. Ill, pp. 2, 3, Ed. 1723). 


*See a letter of the Dominicans of Hispafiola to Chiévres (Col. de Doc. 
LXX, 423), also one of Las Casas, Jan. 20, 1535, to the Council of the Indies 
(Ibid., p. 464). 
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the New World, wrote a work in defence of his fellow-colonists 
against the accusations of Las Casas, the whole texture of which 
reveals profound unconsciousness that the Indian had any claim 
to consideration as a human being. He sees nothing to reprove 
in the good missionary who, after preaching on the pains of 
purgatory, offered to exhibit them to any who were curious. 
Two Indians presented themselves, whom he bound to a stake, 
build a circle of wood around them, set it on fire and roasted 
them to death. For this freak he was tried by his archbishop, 
but on protesting that it was by mistake that he had neglected 
to rake away the fire in time, he was sent back to the mission 
to resume his pious labors. Still more significant is a hideous 
story which he tells to illustrate his thesis, that the sufferings of 
the Indians were mostly attributable to the mistaken tenderness 
shown to them by the chapetones—a derisive name applied to 
newly arrived officials from Spain, who had not had time 
enough to become hardened. In an Indian village named 
Hontibon, near Santafé de Bogota, a Spanish soldier quarrelled 
with a native and struck him repeatedly in the face. The vil- 
lagers collected at the cries of the sufferer and their aspect was 
so threatening that the soldier surrendered and was bound and 
carried somewhat roughly before the judge in Santafé. The 
latter, in place of scolding the Indians for their audacity, actually 
reproved the soldier, fined him and imprisoned him for a few 
days. Burning to avenge himself, he bought a cross-bow and 
fifty arrows; on a night of full moon he stationed himself at a 
bridge on the high-road near Hontibon and when an Indian 
passed he asked him whence he came. If the answer was “from 
Hontibon” he was forthwith despatched and his corpse flung 
into the river. When the fifty arrows had each its victim the 
soldier used his sword, and at sunrise, his vengeance being 
glutted, he mounted his horse and escaped to Peru. Now all 
this slaughter, Machuca argues, would have been avoided if the 
judge had only done his duty in punishing the Indians." 
Destructive as was this supreme contempt for the lives of 
the subject race, the leading source of misery and extermination 
was the system of enforced labor. The Spaniard who went to 


'Machuca, Discorsos Apoldxicos (Col. de Doc. LXXI, 228, 301). 
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the colonies did not go to support himself, but to be supported 
by the labor of others. As Machuca candidly says, in his 
argument to prove that the Indians were not wantonly de- 
stroyed, the Spaniards will not settle in an unoccupied land, no 
matter how healthy or how rich in gold and silver, but they go 
where there are Indians, although the land may be poor and 
unhealthy, for if they have not Indians to work for them they 
cannot enjoy what the land produces and to take possession 
of it would be of no benefit.? Now the alleged object, steadily 
asserted throughout the Spanish conquest, was the propagation 
of the faith. In the momentous bull Jnter cetera of Alexander 
VI, May 4, 1493, bestowing on the sovereigns of Castile all 
lands discovered in the Western world, the sole motive alluded 
to is the spread of the Gospel and the bringing of the heathen 
into the fold of Christ.2 In the codicil executed by Queen 
Isabella, November 23, 1504, three days before her death, she 
declares that her intention in obtaining the papal bull was to 
propagate the faith, and she charges her husband and children 
to regard this as the main object and to take the utmost care 
that the Indians be treated justly and sustain no wrong.* So 
on all occasions the moral and spiritual elevation of the natives 
was asserted to be the motive of the extension of Spanish dom- 
ination. It was not easy to reconcile this with the system 
of repartimientos or encomiendas—allotting Indians to Spaniards 
to work the mines and cultivate the fields of their masters, 
which commenced even under Columbus in 1496, and spread 
in its development like a upas tree over all the Spanish colonies.* 
The theologians, however, were as usual equal to the occasion 
and their dialectics sufficed to quiet all scruples of conscience. 
Isabella was firmly resolved that her new vassals should be 
freemen; when, in 1498, the returning fleet brought six hun- 
dred Indians as slaves, of whom two hundred were given to the 
shipmasters to pay the freight on the rest, she was justly indig- 
nant; she ordered them all to be surrendered, under pain of 


'Tbid., p. 220. 

* Mag. Bullar. Roman, I. 454 (Ed. Luxemb.). 

® Mariana, Hist. de Espana, Ed. 1796, Tom. IX. Append., p. xxvi. 
4 Fabié, Vida (Col. de Doc. LXX, 377). 
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death, and she gathered them together and sent them home— 
one of them, by a curious coincidence, being a boy given to 
Bartolome de Las Casas by his father.!. Yet even Isabella’s 
scruples gave way to the arguments that the Indians were per- 
versely idle; idleness was a sin, and to eradicate it by the gentle 
enforcement of industry brought progress in the path of Chris- 
tian virtue. Moreover, conversion was impossible unless the 
Indians associated with Christians; this they would not do 
willingly and some coercion was imperative. When, therefore, 
in 1502, Isabella sent Ovando to the West Indies to replace 
Bobadilla, while her instructions were emphatic that the free- 
dom of the Indians should be maintained and that they should 
be protected from all wrong like her vassals of Castile, she 
followed these with a letter, December 20, 1503, empowering 
him to order the caciques each to supply a given number of men 
who were to be made to work, as freemen and not as slaves, at 
such reasonable wages as he might designate; they were to 
receive instruction on Sundays and feast-days; they were to be 
well treated and any one wronging them was to be fined 10,000 
maravedis. Ovando availed himself of this to assign to each 
of his Spaniards a cacique with his subjects, so that all, men, 
women and children, were practically reduced to slavery, and 
although there was an admonition to instruct them in the faith, 
this was purely formal.2 The system was legalized by Ferdi- 
nand in cédulas of August 14, and November 12, 1509, ordering 
that as soon as natives are reduced to obedience the governor 
shall allot them among the settlers, each of whom shall have 
charge of those assigned to him, protecting them, providing 
a priest to instruct and administer the sacraments to them and 
training them in civilization.* Thus was inaugurated the sys- 
tem of repartimientos or encomiendas, which remained as the 
organization of the Spanish colonies. It mattered little what 
humane regulations might be prescribed by the sovereigns; the 
colonies were distant; the colonists were eager in the pursuit 


1 Vist, de las Indias, Lib. 1, Cap. 155 (Col. de Doc. LXIII, 340).—Fabié, Vida 


(ubi sup., p. 11). 
* Hist. de las Indias, Lib. I, Cap. 13, 14 (Col. de Doc. LXIV, 71, 81). 


® Recopilacién, Leyes 1, 2, Tit. viii, Lib. VI. 
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of wealth and utterly unscrupulous as to the means of gaining 
it; the Indians were slaves in all but name, without the protec- 
tion afforded by ownership; under the lash they were worked 
beyond their strength with insufficient food, nor was there 
decent consideration for women big with child or exhausted 
by child-birth, and it is not surprising that they melted away 
like hoar-frost in the sun. The mining of the precious metals 
cost its millions, but perhaps even more deadly were the tasks 
imposed on them as carriers, for the islands afforded no native 
beasts of burden, imported horses were too valuable to be 
employed in such work, and all transportation was performed 
by Indians, who were overloaded and goaded till they perished. 
There is doubtless exaggeration in one of the accusations 
brought against Fernando Pizarro during his trial in Madrid— 
that he had slain more than twenty thousand infants torn from 
the breasts of their mothers in order to use the latter in carrying 
supplies for his troops, but the formulation of such a charge in 
a legal prosecution shows that it was not considered at the 
time to be an improbability.!. When Machuca reproaches the 
Indians with their proneness to suicide and infanticide, he merely 
exhibits to us their hopeless despair for themselves and their 
offspring.” 

The civilizing intercourse with Christians, whereby Isabella 
hoped to spread the faith, was evidently a failure; in the frenzied 
pursuit of wealth the encomendero gave his wretched bondsmen 
no leisure for religious instruction, and the hatred which he 
excited naturally extended to his religion. As Juan Fernando 
de Angelo, Bishop of Santa Marta, wrote to Charles V about 
1540, “In these parts there are no Christians, but only demons 
* * * * as for the Indians, nothing is more abhorrent to 
them than the name of Christians, whom they call in their lan- 
guage yares, which means demons, and they are right, for the 
works which are wrought here are not of Christians, nor of men 


'Fabié, Vida (Col. de Doc. LXX, 236). This employment as carriers was 
recognized as one of the most cruel hardships inflicted on the Indians. Las 
Casas recurs to it frequently and the sovereigns in vain endeavored to suppress 
orto limit it. See Recopilacién, Leyes 6-18, Tit. xii, Lib. VI. 


*Col. de Doc. LX XI, 227. 
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endowed with reason, but of demons.’? It mattered little that 
the sovereigns were careful, in the commissions and instructions 
issued to the Conquistadores, to keep ever before them that 
their first duty was to evangelize the heathen; few missionaries 
at first went over seas and these found the conditions too 
adverse for success. It is true that in the voyage of 1500, two 
Franciscans sailed, who boasted that they baptized three thou- 
sand Indians in the first port of Hispafiola at which they 
touched;* other Franciscans accompanied Ovando in 1502, but 
they did nothing to convert the Indians or to alleviate their 
miseries.? It was not until 1510, when Fay Pedro de Cérdova 
arrived with two fellow Dominicans, to be joined shortly after- 
wards by ten or twelve more, that any sustained attempt was 
made to give religious instruction, and we are told that on the 
afternoons of Sundays and feast-days, multitudes flocked to hear 
the good frailes, who had won general regard by their austere 
simplicity. Filled with profound compassion for the sufferings of 
the helpless creatures whom they had come to convert, they felt, 
after a residence of about a year, that it was their duty to utter 
the first protest against the abominations existing around them. 
After anxious prayer and discussion they drew up a sermon 
which Pedro de Cérdova ordered Anton Montesino, a fervid 
and fearless preacher, to deliver on the fourth Sunday in 
Advent, 1511, and to it they invited the admiral, Diego Colon, 
and all the royal officials and jurists. The sermon was a terrify- 
ing one, exposing the wickedness of the Spaniards and assuring 
them that they had no more chance of salvation than so many 
Turks. It created great excitement; in the afternoon the offi- 
cials assembled in the residence of the admiral, who accom- 
panied them to the humble Dominican house, where the frailes 
were required, under threat of expulsion from the island, to 
preach a sermon of recantation. They professed readiness to 
go at any moment, but finally promised that Montesino should 
endeavor to satisfy them on the next Sunday. Word of the 
expected revocation was passed around and the whole popula- 


1 Brevtsima Relacién, p. 81. 
Chron. Glassberger, ann. 1500 (Ad Claras Aguas, 1887). 
8 ist, de las Indias, Lib. III, Cap. 5, 14 (Col. de Doc. LXIV 372, 423). 
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tion crowded into the church; Montesino mounted the pulpit 
and delivered a denunciation more fiery than before, telling 
them that the brethren would no more receive them to confes- 
sion and absolution than so many highway robbers, and that 
they might write home what they pleased to whom they 
pleased." 

The fury of the colonists found vent in letters to the court 
describing the fearful scandal caused by the Dominicans, who 
consigned them all to hell because they employed the Indians 
in the mines as the king had ordered—a doctrine destructive 
of the royal power and revenues, for twenty per cent. of the 
product went to the crown. This caused great disturbance at 
home, where powerful officials were interested in the abuses in 
the colony. Conchillos, the roval secretary, was one of these, 
and so was Fonseca, Bishop of Burgos, who enjoyed Ferdi- 
nand’s confidence and had the control of Indian affairs. Ferdi- 
nand summoned the Dominican provincial of Castile and 
ordered him to repair the scandals caused by his frailes or he 
would see to it himself? 

A still more effective measure of the colonial government was 
the sending to Spain of the Franciscan superior, Alonso del 
Espinal, whose principal convent was supported by an allot- 
ment of Indians. When the Dominicans heard of this they 
resolved to send Montesino to plead the cause of the natives; 
with no little difficulty they begged enough provisions for his 
voyage and the two frailes sailed in different ships. Espinal 
hurried to the court, where he was received as an angel of light 
and Ferdinand ordered that he should be admitted to audience 
at all times. Montesino first reported to his provincial and 
when he reached the court he found every avenue closed. The 
usher persistently refused him admittance to the king, till one 
day, when the door was opened to let some one out, he forced 
his way in and read to Ferdinand a long memorial recounting 
the slaughters and cruelties and miseries inflicted on his subjects. 


'Ibid., Lib. II, Cap. 54; Lib. III, Cap. 3, 4, 5 (Col. de Doc. LXIV, 273, 
361 sqq.). 
* Ibid. (LXIV, 370). 
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Ferdinand was astonished and moved and willingly granted the 
request of Montesino to apply a remedy.! 

The time had evidently arrived to frame a systematic body 
of laws regulating the relations between colonists and natives 
in the widening sphere of Spanish domination. To accomplish 
this Ferdinand summoned to Burgos, where the court was then 
residing, a conference of learned doctors and masters of law and 
theology. They were for the most part well-meaning men, but 
at their head was Lishop Fonseca and they were surrounded 
by courtiers interested in the preservation of abuses, while the 
Indians had no advocate but Montesino, until near the close of 
the proceedings, when he was joined by Pedro de Cordova, who 
had hurried to Spain on receiving the letters written by his 
provincial at Ferdinand’s order. The result was a foregone 
conclusion, but there is instruction in the theological argu- 
ments by which the royal conscience was soothed. Fray Ber- 
nardo de Mesa, one of the king’s preachers, presented a thesis 
in which he proved dialectically that although the Indians were 
free, yet idleness was one of the greatest evils under which they 
suffered and it was the duty of the king to relieve them of it, 
and, as they were prone to it, absolute liberty was injurious to 
them. Besides, they were naturally inconstant, being islanders, 
and the moon is the mistress of the waters surrounding them. 
He therefore concluded that it was necessary to hold them in 
some kind of servitude to cure their vicious inclinations and 
constrain them to industry, and this was in conformity with the 
goodness of God. Another royal preacher, the Licenciate 
Gregorio, reached the same result with learned citations from 
Aristotle, Aquinas, Duns Scotus, St. Antonino of Florence, and 
Agostino da Ancona, and the fate of helpless millions was made 
to turn on scholastic word-spinning such as this. The confer- 
ence resulted in seven propositions which, while recognizing 
the freedom of the Indians and their right to humane treat- 
ment, concluded that they must be subjected to coercion and be 
kept in communication with the Spaniards in order to promote 
their conversion—and when these points were once admitted 


'Ibid., Cap. 6 (LXIV, pp. 376 sqq.). 
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everything depended on the administration of greedy officials 
at a distance of fifteen hundred leagues.! 

On the basis thus laid down a council was assembled which 
proceeded to frame thirty-two laws—known as the Laws of 
Burgos, promulgated December 27, 1512—for the regulation of 
the existing and all future colonies. They embodied the prin- 
ciple that the Indians must be rescued from idleness by enforced 
labor, to be paid for at the rate of a ducat a year, and even the 
caciques were to be made to work at light tasks. The failure 
of their conversion was attributed to their having been allowed 
to live in their homes and villages, so they were required to be 
brought to the residence of their masters, but at least one-third 
were to be drafted to the mines. There were various humani- 
tarian regulations introduced, but, as there was no adequate 
machinery provided for their enforcement, they were of course 
nugatory. Just as the code was being completed Pedro de 
Cordova arrived; he saw that it meant the destruction of the 
Indians and so informed Ferdinand, who empowered him to 
modify the laws at his pleasure and promised that he would see 
them obeyed, but Pedro shrank from the responsibility and the 
Indians lost their only chance. Ferdinand, however, ordered 
a revision by a junta with Bishop Fonseca at its head and the 
roval confessor, Tomas de Matienza, as one of its members. 
sefore this body Pedro de Cordova appeared and argued, but to 
no effect; it reported to the king, under God and conscience, 
that he was fully justified in making the Indians work and in 
granting their services to whom he pleased. Thus the project 
was adopted, with a few trifling additions, so that the whole, 
as Las Casas tells us, was iniquitous and cruel, with some laws 
that were impossible and others that were worse than bar- 
barous.* 

As the keepers of the royal conscience had decided that it 
was for the service of God that the king should partition out 
the Indians, the courtiers at once applied for grants. Bishop 
Fonseca obtained 200 serfs in each of the four islands, Secretary 
Conchillos secured 1,100 in all and numerous others 200 apiece. 


'Ibid., Cap. 8, 9, 12 (LXIV, pp. 386, 392, 410). 
? Ibid., Cap. 13, 15, 16, 17 (LXIV, pp. 417 sqq.). 
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Moreover, al! the royal officials in the islands, and the judges oj 
appeal, who were sent there in 1511 and 1512, received allot- 
ments in addition to their salaries, so that the system was 
buttressed in the court, while in the colonies those who should 
have restrained its abuses profited by them. The courtiers sent 
out agents to work their Indians, which they did inexorably and 
pitilesslv; as the wretches died off they claimed that the number 
should be made up; as there were not enough to go around 
a new deal would be made and those who had not influence 
were stripped; these, seeing that they were liable at any time 
to lose their serfs, thought it better to work them to death, and 
in this frenzied covetousness no laws protecting the natives 
were observed.! | Zuazo, writing in 1519, attributes their 
destruction to the allotments, aggravated by the successive 
distributions which greedy courtiers succeeded in having made. 
Under these they were shifted from one master to another and 
from the mountains to the lowlands and vice versa, resulting in 
their perishing by thousands through disease.” 

Such was the state of affairs when Las Casas undertook what 
was to prove his life-work. He had returned from Cuba deeply 
impressed with the cruelty of the conquest, and when Pedro de 
Cérdova came back from Spain they consulted together as to 
the remedy. Pedro told him that nothing could be done so 
long as Ferdinand lived, for he placed entire confidence in 
Fonseca and Conchillos, and they as well as other members 
of the royal council held too many Indians to consent to any 
reform. The ardor of Las Casas, however, was not to be 
balked: he sailed in September, 1515, and in Seville Archbishop 
Deza gave him a letter to Ferdinand with which in December 
he went to Plasencia. December 23, he had an audience in 
which he dwelt eloquently on the atrocities inflicted on the 
Indians; the king promised redress; he was about starting fo: 
Seville, and when there he would consider the matter thoroughly. 
At Seville Las Casas awaited his coming, only to receive the news 
of his death, January 23, 1516. It is a tribute to Ferdinand’s 
character that Las Casas regards this as a great misfortune for 
the Indians, for he felt confident that the king would have put 
an end to their wrongs.® 
' Ibid. Cap. 19 (p. 450). * Col, de Doe. II, 351. 3Ibid., Cap. 84 (LXV, 277). 
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This was the first of a long series of disappointments, which 
would have disheartened a man of less tenacity of purpose, but 
Las Casas forthwith resolved to go to Flanders and win over 
to his views the young sovereign Charles. His first move, how- 
ever, was to Madrid, where he presented a memorial in Spanish 
to Cardinal Ximenes, and one in Latin to Cardinal Adrian, —the 
governors of Spain, in the absence of the new king. Adrian was 
horrified at what he read and asked Ximenes if it could be true. 
Ximenes confirmed it and then advised Las Casas not to go to 
Flanders, for they would settle the matter to his satisfaction in 
Spain. Bishop Fonseca was deprived of authority and the two 
cardinals discussed the question with Las Casas, resulting in his 
being commissioned to draw up a plan for the relief of the 
Indians, which he did on the basis of abolishing the repartimien- 
tos and making provision to enable the Spaniards to live by 
honest labor. This was accepted by Nimenes, who asked Las 
Casas to undertake the task of finding persons suited to carry 
it into effect. This he was unable to do, and the cardinal con- 
cluded to intrust the matter to monks of the Geronimite order, 
so as to avoid the attrition inevitable between Dominicans and 
Franciscans. Twelve were selected, out of whom Las Casas 
chose three, but while the necessary papers and despatches were 
being drawn up, the enemy got hold of them; they held aloof 
from Las Casas, and when they reached Hispaniola they fell 
completely under the influence of the colonists. They made 
no attempt to execute the plan, which if it could have been 
carried out in good faith, would have resulted in a flourishing 
and industrious community, where settler and native could live 
together in amity. There was an unfortunate clause, however, 
added by the royal council, providing for the continuance of the 
repartimientos in case it should be found that the Indians could 
not be settled in agricultural villages. This was decided against 
them in advance; the plan was never even tried, and when the 
kinsmen of the Geronimites followed them and were shrewdly 
given good allotments of Indians in Cuba by Diego Velazquez, 
there was no further hope of improvement.’ It was not the 
first nor the last practical application of a formula, dear to the 


'TIbid., Cap. 85-95 (LXV, 281 sqq.). 
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colonists when unpopular decrees reached them from over sea— 
obedézcase pero no se cumpla—let it be obeyed, but not enforced. 

Ximenes had sent Las Casas at the same time to Hispanola 
with a kind of supervisory power which proved ineffective. His 
letters to the cardinal were intercepted and, finding himself 
unable to accomplish anything, he resolved to return to Spain. 
In May, 1517, he sailed and in fifty days he reached Aranda de 
Duero, where he found Nimenes breathing his last. The 
youthful Charles, however, had just arrived to take possession 
of his kingdom and Las Casas lost no time in making his way 
to the court. THe speedily recognized that everything was in 
the hands of the Flemish counsellors and favorites, and he 
attached himself to the chancellor, Jean Le Sauvage, who took 
him into favor and soon relied upon him for everything con- 
nected with the Indies. An incident, at this time, which might 
have exercised a controling influence on the destinies of the 
New World, illustrates perfectly the government of the young 
monarch. News came of the discovery of Yucatan, or Mex- 
ico. The Admiral of Flanders, Adolf of Burgundy, promptly 
asked Charles to bestow it on him as a fief, with Cuba as 
a base from which to colonize it; the favorite Chiévres had 
charge of royal grants and favors and, as neither he nor his 
master knew anything about the Indies, the request was granted 
as readily as if it were a piece of meadow land. The admiral 
sent to Flanders and in due time there arrived at San Lucar 
five vessels loaded with Flemings to colonize the new territory. 
Meanwhile Las Casas had informed Diego Colon of this 
infringement on his rights; Colon made reclamation and the 
chancellor informed the admiral that the grant could not be 
confirmed until the suit was decided, which Colon had brought 
to enforce the claims derived from his father, to all lands dis- 
covered and to be discovered. Most of the Flemings brought 
to San Luear died, and the rest returned home; but had Mexico, 
Central America and Cuba been settled from Flanders and 
Holland the history of America might have been vastly dif- 
ferent. 

Le Sauvage brought Las Casas to the favorabie notice of 
Charles, who ordered them to draw up a plan of reform. This 


Ibid., Cap. 95, 99-101 (LXV, 343, 364 sqq.). 
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Las Casas eagerly undertook and reproduced his previous 
project with some amendments. One of these was to carry 
to the colonies numbers of industrious peasants and start them 
there with a view to building up a self-supporting population. 
This came to nothing, as we shall see; but a more fateful one 
was the suggestion of permitting the importation of a few 
negroes. Cardinal Adrian and the chancellor approved his 
plan and all seemed to promise fair, although Bishop Fonseca 
had regained his position, it was supposed by bribing Chiévres. 
The court moved to Saragossa and Las Casas followed it, but 
fell sick by the way; on his recovery Fonseca was disabled for 
five weeks, causing further postponement, and then the chan- 
cellor Le Sauvage died, early in July, 1518, after which Fonseca 
regained his former influence. Again Penelope’s web was 
unravelled and the work had to be commenced anew.! 

The suggestion as to negro slaves, however, had taken root 
and grown like other evil weeds. It had come to Las Casas 
from colonists who had told him that if they could get license 
to import ten or a dozen negroes they would willingly release 
their Indians. The idea apparently was floating in the air of 
Hispanola, for Zuazo, in his letter of January 22, 1519, to 
Chievres, says that the importation of negroes is a necessity, 
and he asks, if it cannot be made general, that at least he should 
have authority to issue licenses for bringing in a hundred from 
Spain; they should be from 15 to 20 years of age, of both sexes, 
and should be allowed to choose their masters for a term of not 
over one year, the masters being married settlers. By this time, 
moreover, after an abortive attempt in 1505-6, the sugar indus- 
try was beginning to establish itself, and the want of more 
athletic labor about the mills than that of Indians was 
making itself felt. On its face there was nothing about the 
project to alarm the most sensitive conscience. Under the 
treaty of Tordesillas the trade with Africa was reserved to the 
Portuguese; they were in the habit of bringing negroes to 
Spain as slaves, and there would seem to be nothing cruel in 
transferring a few of these to the West Indies, where the climate 
more nearly approached that of their native land. The sugges- 


1 Ibid., Cap. 102, 103 (LXV, 380 sqq.). 
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tion of Las Casas was that licenses each for the importation of 
a dozen negroes should be issued, but when asked how many 
in all would be wanted, he replied that he could not tell. The 
question was then put to the Casa de Contratacion of Seville, 
which regulated the colonial trade, and it estimated the num- 
ber at four thousand for the four islands. The chance afforded 
for jobbery was seized at once, and a Flemish favorite, the 
Governor of Bresse, begged and obtained from Charles the 
right to issue these licenses. This he promptly sold for 25,000 
ducats to some Genoese speculators, who made it a condition 
that no more licenses should be sold for eight years. Las 
Casas says that they cleared nearly 300,000 ducats by the opera- 
tion, but this is manifestly an exaggerated estimate, for he else- 
where tells us that they sold them at about eight ducats a head. 
It was long before Las Casas recognized his mistake: as late 
as 1535, in a letter to the Council of the Indies, he suggested 
that five or six hundred negroes he sent to each of the islands 
and he parcelled out, a few to each settler, or that free licenses 
be issued to import them. Towards the close of his life, how- 
ever, he bitterly repented his error and recognized that he had 
only perpetuated the slavery which he had labored to abolish. 
He would not for the world, he says, have made so grievous a 
mistake; he had supposed that the negroes in Spain had been 
justly enslaved, but he doubts whether his ignorance and care- 
lessness will excuse him before the divine judgment. The trade 
grew rapidly and, writing about 1560, he says that there had 
been some 40,000 carried to Hispanola and 100,000 to the 
Indies, for the sugar mills required them in increasing numbers, 
and from the profits derived from licenses and dues the king 
had built the aleazares of Madrid and Toledo. The Portuguese, 
who had long been stealing negroes in Guinea, were stimulated 
to greater activity in their nefarious traffic, and the natives made 
war with each other to capture slaves for sale. In Hispanola 
they died rapidly from overwork, and from the liquor which 
they made from the cane-juice, while many escaped to the 
mountains, after killing their masters, and became Cimarrones 
or Maroons, so that the people lived in constant dread. 

'Tbid., Cap. 102, 129 (LXV, 379; LXVI, 28); Tom. LXX, p. 484; Tom. II, 
PP. 379, 374. 
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For a moment after the death of Le Sauvage, Las Casas was 
in despair, but hope revived when La Mure, a nephew of 
Charles’s favorite chamberlain La Chaulx, manifested an inter- 
est in the Indians which strengthened rapidly under Las Casas’s 
eloquence. La Chaulx was induced to listen to him and became 
his warm supporter—in fact, the Flemings as a rule, favored 
him, possibly as a part of their antagonism to the Spaniards. 
With their assistance the plan of inducing industrious peasants 
to emigrate was taken up and ample powers were conferred 
on Las Casas to carry it out. He set about it with his accus- 
tomed vigor and it promised well, but again his hopes were 
dashed. He was induced to appoint as his assistant a gentle- 
man named Berrio, to whom a commission was given placing 
him under the orders of Las Casas, but after it was signed by the 
king Bishop Fonseca secretly altered it, rendering him inde- 
pendent. After working together for a short time Berrio cut 
loose, went to Andalusia and collected some two hundred 
tramps and vagabonds, whom he took to Seville and handed 
over to the Contratacion. Las Casas had not yet given it 
instructions, but it shipped these choice colonists to Hispaniola, 
where no preparations had been made for them; most of them 
perished and the rest took to evil courses. After such a begin- 
ning there was small hope of success and Las Casas abandoned 
the scheme when he learned that the Geronimites had sold the 
royal plantations out of which the immigrants were to receive 
allotments and when he found that Bishop Fonseca and the 
Council refused to make the promised provision for their tem- 
porary support.! 

Still indefatigable in spite of these repeated disappointments, 
he found favor in the eyes of the new Chancellor Gattinara, with 
whom he speedily evolved a more daring scheme. Abandoning 
the islands, he resolved to try whether the peaceful colonization 
of new territory might not solve the problems which had thus 
far baffled Spanish statesmanship. Tierra Firme—the north 
coast of the Southern continent—had been scarcely touched, 
although Pedro de Cérdova with his Dominicans and some 
Franciscans had established a few missionary stations there. 


'Ibid., Lib, III, Cap. 104, 130 (LXV, 391; LXVI, 33). 
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He asked for the control of this land, to be settled under his 
direction, according to an elaborate and somewhat fantastic 
plan, which he worked out in the minutest detail, and in return 
for this he promised that in three years the king should derive 
from it a revenue of 15,000 ducats, growing to 30,000 in six 
years, and to 60,000 in ten years. It shows the confidence 
which he had inspired that he obtained this grant, consisting of 
three hundred leagues of the northern coast, from the Gulf of 
Paria to Santa Marta, and extending inland to the southern sea, 
comprising in fact, well night half of South America. The 
“capitulation” was signed by Charles, May 19, 1520, at Coruna, 
two days before he sailed to assume the title of King of the 
Romans. Las Casas owed this to the favor of Cardinal Adrian 
and the Ilemings, for Bishop Fonseca and the Council of the 
Indies had fought the project bitterly and he had only been suc- 
cessful at the last moment." 

On the strength of such a grant as this he had no trouble in 
raising the money requisite for the enterprise; the necessary 
papers were made out for him, friends contributed an ample store 
of beads, bells and other trinkets for trading with the Indians. 
he gathered a sufficient number of industrious laborers, and on 
November 11, 1520, he set sail from San Lucar, full of hope, 
for he had at his disposal a vast territory on which no Spaniard 
could set foot without his permission and where he would have 
free scope to realize his convictions that the Indians could be 
converted and civilized by peaceful means. On his arrival at 
Puertorico, however, disastrous news awaited him. Spaniards 
engaged in the pearl fishery on Cubagna, one of the Leeward 
Isles near the coast, being in want of Indians to carry on that 
peculiarly deadly trade, had made a raid on the mainland for 
slaves; the exasperated natives had retaliated by massacring the 
Dominicans at Chiribichi and Maracapana, on whom he had 
relied for the commencement of his work, and moreover, the 
authorities of Hispafola, under pretext of avenging this, were 
organizing a great slave raid in five vessels with three hundred 
men. There was thus little chance for the peaceful colonizing 
on which his scheme depended, but he waited in Puertorico to 


'Ibid., Cap. 131-141, 155 (LX VI, pp. 37 sqq., 164). 
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intercept and if possible arrest the expedition. When it came, 
however, the captain refused to obey the royal power delegated 
to Las Casas and proceeded on his errand of destruction. Las 
Casas went on to Hispaniola, where the authorities threw every 
obstacle in the way of his plans, although they could not refuse 
to issue the required proclamation forbidding, under pain of 
death and confiscation, anyone to go to his territory without 
his license. He was finally obliged to come to a compromise, 
under which, in July, 1521, he set out for the coast in two vessels 
laden with provisions and articles of barter. He landed in the 
river Cumana, where Gonzalo de Ocampo was endeavoring to 
found a Spanish settlement near a Franciscan mission, but his 
people were starving, for the Spaniards on Cubagna kept the 
whole coast in a state of alarm and the natives everywhere were 
hostile. Ocampo’s men gladly seized the opportunity to escape 
and those whom Las Casas had brought refused to remain. 
There was nothing to do but to land the goods, to the value 
of 50,000 castellanos, and to let the people go.' 

It was evident that the peaceful conversion of the Indians 
was impossible unless the raids on the coast could be stopped, 
and for this it was necessary to invoke the royal authority. 
After long and prayerful consideration Las Casas concluded to 
appeal personally for this and he sailed for Hispanola; an ignor- 
ant pilot carried him to leeward of Cape Beata and two months 
were wasted in vainly beating against wind and current to get 
back. Finally he abandoned the attempt and landed at 
Yaquimo (Jacmel?) and made his way across the country to San 
Domingo, where he learned that his colony had been destroyed 
by the Indians, though most of his people had made their 
escape. The blow was crushing; the lofty hopes which he had 
cherished when leaving Spain, with half a continent at his dis- 
posal, were irretrievably shattered, and it is no wonder that even 
his iron tenacity of purpose gave way for a time. He wrote 
to the king and while awaiting a reply, in 1523, he yielded 
to the solicitations of the Dominicans and entered their order. 
During his noviciate letters came from Cardinal Adrian and 
the Flemings of the court telling him that if he would return 


'Ibid., Cap. 156-8 (LX VI, pp. 165 sqq.). 
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he should be received with greater favor then ever, but the 
superiors of the convent withheld them and he took the irrevo- 
cable vows.! 

Aiter the agitations and disappointments of the last eight 
years the peaceful existence of the convent was grateful and 
Las Casas found repose in the study of theology and in writing 
his “Historia Apologetica.” It shows that the kindly inten- 
tions of the Spanish rulers towards their Indian subjects were 
not dependent upon his exhortations, that during this period 
Charles V issued a decree, June 26, 1523, to the effect that no 
one should injure the Indians in person or property; any one 
striking or killing them or taking from them anything against 
their will, except the legal tribute, or laying hands upon them 
or seizing their wives or children, should be punished accord- 
ing to the laws of Castile, and all royal officials were ordered 
to use the most watchful care in ascertaining and punishing 
wrongs committed upon them.? In 1523 also, he repeated to 
Cortés an injunction which he had given to Diego Velazquez in 
1318, forbidding him from making repartimientos of the 
Indians.* They were thus fully recognized as free vassals of 
the crown, like native Castilians, and the decree of 1523 was 
reissued in 1543, 1582 and 1620. Another decree of November 
Q, 1526, repeated in 1530, 1532, 1540, 1542 and 1548. forbade 
the enslaving of any Indian, even if captured in a just war; 
all permissions to that effect, issued by local authorities, were 
revoked; any one holding, buying, selling or exchanging an 
Indian slave was punishable with forfeiture of all his property, 
while the Indian was to be set free, and officials neglecting to 
enforce this with all rigor were deprived of their offices and 
mulcted in 10,000 maravedis.* Moreover, Charles caused a 


'Ibid., Cap. 158-160 (LX VI, pp. 180 sqq.). 


? Recopilacién, Ley 4, Tit. x, Lib. VI. A practical commentary on this legis- 
lation is the torture administered to Guatemozin and his chiefs at the demand 
of the royal treasurer Julian de Alderete, to discover the treasure lost in the 
Noche Triste. Alderete was a creature of Bishop Fonseca.—Torquemada, V/on- 
arguia Indiana, Tom. 1, p. 5374 (Ed. 1723). Cf. Obregon, Mexico Viejo, WU 
Serie, p. 9. 


* Solorsani de Indiarum Jure, Tom. II, p. 266 (Matriti, 1639). 
*Recop. Ley 1, Tit. ii, Lib. VI. 
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collection of the laws relating to the Indies to be made, to which 
were prefixed declarations of December 4, 1528, and August 
24, 1529, stating that the object of the compilation was the con- 
version and good treatment of the Indians, wherefore he ordered 
the inviolable observance of the laws, especially those in their 
favor, in spite of all supplications and appeals, and all viceroys, 
governors, judges, etce., were threatened with confiscation, sus- 
pension from office and punishment at the royal pleasure for 
disobedience.’ If the Indians were oppressed it evidently was 
not through any lack of good intentions on the part of the 
monarch, especially as Bishop Fonseca had died in 1524. 

Yet was there no abatement of cruelty and oppression. 
Cortés was trampling on Mexico, and Pizarro and Almagro 
were on the point of starting for Peru, where they were to 
earn an infamous immortality. The rumor of their project is 
said to have roused Las Casas from his retirement, leading 
him to visit Spain again, whence he returned with the decree 
of 1530, which he carried in 1532 to Peru, where Pizarro and 
Almagro received it obediently, promised to have it solemnly 
proclaimed with additional penalties, and coolly went on with 
their infernal work. Thus restored to activity, Las Casas 
speedily regained his former ardor. We hear of him, in 1533, 
in Hispanola as prior of the convent of Puerto de Plata, where 
he created scandal by propagating, in his sermons and other- 
wise, scruples of conscience as to the treatment of the Indians 
and forcing a moribund to execute a will manumitting those 
whom he held, for which the judges complained bitterly of him 
to the emperor.” In 1535 he was aroused to fresh zeal by a 
report that in return for a loan of 300,000 or 400,000 ducats, 
some 300 or 400 leagues of the coast of Tierra Firme had been 
leased to the Germans for four years. This brought from him 
a fiery letter to the Council of the Indies on their responsibility 
for the destruction of the bodies and souls of the Indians, to 
remedy which he proposed, in full detail, a plan for ejecting all 
the conquistadores and placing the colonies in the hands of 
bishops and friars with troops under their orders.* 


Recop. Ley 5, Tit. i, Lib. VI. Fabié, Vida (Col. de Doc. LX X, 136-8). 
3 Col. de Doc. LXX, 346. ‘Ibid., pp. 464-86. 
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In 1536 we find him in Mexico, where, in derision of his 
peaceful theories, the Spaniards proposed his trying them on 
the province of Tuzulutlan, which from its rugged features and 
excessive rainfall had resisted all attempts at invasion. He 
accepted the challenge and entered into a formal agreement 
with the president, Alonso Maldonado, who promised that if 
the Indians should submit and pay such moderate tribute as 
the land could afford in gold, cotton or maize, they should never 
be subjected to repartimientos and encomiendas, and that for 
five years no Spaniard should be allowed to enter the territory, 
so that his missionary labors should be undisturbed. Las 
Casas, with two frailes, succeeded in converting the cacique and 
his people, but his work was cut short by a summons to Guate- 
mala in 1538, for, as a Dominican, he was now subject to the 
orders of his superiors. Maldonado, who was by no means an 
admirer of Las Casas’s theories, in a letter to the king, October 
16, 1539, freely described the success of the effort and his regret 
that Las Casas should have been called off. In 1540 the agree- 
ment was confirmed by Charles, and May 1, 1543, he issued a 
cédula promising that neither he nor his successors would ever 
alienate the Indians of Tuzulutlan from the crown. In 1545 
Las Casas, then Bishop of Chiapa, had the satisfaction of visit- 
ing the province, when the Christian Indians and their caciques 
received him joyfully in crowds. In honor of this peaceful 
victory the name of Tuzulutlan, in 1547, was changed to Vera 
Paz; in 1560 it became the seat of a bishopric, which in 1605 
was merged into that of Guatemala.!. This was the one success 
of Las Casas in his long and active career, but it is of supreme 
importance as showing the truth of his postulate that men of 
apostolic spirit could have peacefully spread Christianity and 
civilization through the New World. 

While in Guatemala, in 1539, Las Casas received instructions 
from Charles to continue his good work in pacifying the 
Indians, but he was anxious to interview the emperor and he 
procured a mission to go to Spain and bring out more mem- 
bers of his order. On his arrival he found that Charles was in 


1 Fabié, Vida (Col. de Doc. LXX, 144-53, 182-6, 487).—Gams, Series Episco- 
porum, p. 151. 
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Germany and to him wrote, December 15, 1540, that he had 
matters of importance to communicate, wherefore he solicited 
instructions to the Provincial of Castile to let him remain until 
the emperor’s return.’ The conjuncture was favorable, for 
Garcia de Loyasa, Archbishop of Seville, who was then presi- 
dent of the Council of the Indies, regarded Las Casas with 
much favor. It was resolved to reconsider the whole legislation 
regarding the Indians, and during 1541 and 1542 numerous 
conferences were held for the purpose of drafting new laws. As 
a contribution to the discussion Las Casas wrote several tracts, 
not printed until 1552, chief among which was his celebrated 
“Breévisima relacion de la Destruycion de las Yndias,” which 
has been translated into almost every European language and 
has formed the text of the discourses on the subject since then. 
Another of the tracts consists of the eighth of a series of 
remedies which, by order of the emperor, he laid before a con- 
ference held at Valladolid in 1542. This, he says, is the princi- 
pal remedy, without which all the rest would be useless, viz. 
that the emperor shall cause an inviolable law to be passed by 
the cortes and be sworn to in the most solemn manner by the 
sovereign for himself and his successors, incorporating as free 
vassals of the crown of Castile and Leon all Indians now or 
hereafter subjected, who are never to be alienated or granted 
in encomiendas to Spaniards.” 

There can be little doubt that Las Casas exerted efficient 
influence on the character of the “New Laws,” which were 
finally signed by Charles at Barcelona,, November 20, 1542, and 
were sent not only to the viceroys and governors, but to the 
superiors of the convents, so that their execution should be 
supervised. While not all that he had asked for, they reflected 
his views too faithfully to retain their place in permanent legis- 
lation, for few traces of them are to be found in the final Reco- 
pilacién, collected and promulgated in 1680. They prohibited 
all slavery of Indians, whom they required to be treated as what 
they were—vassals of the crown of Castile; all existing slaves 
were to be set free if the owners could not show legitimate title, 
and the courts were ordered to appoint proper persons to con- 


Col. de Doc. VIII, 555. 2 El Octavo Remedio (Venet., 1640). 
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duct their cases and to be paid out of the fines. The reparti- 
mientos and encomiendas were not abolished, but all new ones 
were prohibited and existing ones were to lapse on the death 
of the possessors, provision being made to compensate widows 
and children out of the Indian tribute.! 

To appreciate the opposition excited by this project for the 
extinction of the encomiendas, we must consider the peculiar 
character of the Spanish conquests. They were not made by 
the royal fleets and armies, at the expense and under the 
direction of the crown, but by filibustering expeditions of 
adventurers who put at risk their money and their lives in the 
hope of profit, while the crown obtained the suzerainty of the 
conquered territories, with one-fifth of the precious metals dis- 
covered and a tribute from the Indians subdued. Ponce de 
Leon, Vasco Nunez, Cortés, Pizarro, Alvarado, Hernando de 
Soto, were adventurers of this type, with at most a royal license 
granting them certain rights over what territory they might 
acquire. When the conquest was made it was organized by 
giving to each soldier, according to his merits and services, 
an encomienda, or tract of land, with so many Indians, to be 
held for two lives, after which it would lapse to the crown. The 
indignation not unnaturally excited among those threatened 
with the shortening of their tenures, is expressed with more 
vigor than courtliness in a letter to the emperor from the 
authorities of the city of Guatemala, September 10, 1543. They 
had heard of the New Laws, but had not yet received them, and 
they made haste to complain bitterly that their services are to 
be rewarded by depriving them of the grants solemnly assured 
to them. They had conquered the land at their own expense 
without cost to the crown; they had been urged and ordered to 
marry and are now encumbered with families, while their 
children are to be left to starve by depriving them of the succes- 
sion to the repartimientos, and all this to gratify the whims of 
an ignorant and scandalous friar, whose vanity will not allow 
him to be quiet and who had been driven from every place and 
every convent that had been afflicted by his presence.? 


1 Brevisima Relacién, p. 135.—Fabié, Vida (Col. de Doc. LXX, 159-61). 
* Col. de Doc, LXX, 529. 
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The crown was evidently in a false position. It had reaped 
where it had not sown and now it was seeking to deprive the 
laborers of all share in the harvest earned by their sweat and 
blood. The original vice in the methods of conquest rendered 
humanity to the Indians impossible. So lately as May 13, 1538, 
Charles had authorized the “commendation,” for two lives, of 
Indian towns and villages to those who had deserved the 
reward,’ and it could not be expected that they would submit 
quietly to this sudden change of policy, which meant ruin to 
their families, while aggrandizing the crown. When Blasco 
Nufez Vela endeavored to enforce the new laws in Peru, it 
led to the revolt under Gonzalo Pizarro, and the same would 
have been the result in Mexico had not Francisco Tello de 
Sandoval prudently suspended them after publication. The 
loss of all the colonies on the mainland was imminent and 
Charles yielded. He was in Flanders, far removed from the 
influence of Las Casas, and at Mechlin, October 20, 1545, he 
issued a cédula revoking the provisions of 1542 on this sub- 
ject.2. The encomiendas thus were firmly established, and for 
a hundred years they continued to be the subject of perpetual 
legislation, mostly in the direction of protecting the Indians 
from the abuses inherent in the system. Theoretically, as 
described by Machuca, this was simply that all the Indians in 
an encomienda should pay to the lord a tribute fixed by law, 
in return for which he was required to establish and maintain 
a “doctrina,” or mission with a priest, to defend them in their 
suits, to cure them in their maladies, to pursue and seize all 
fugitives and to perform some other minor duties.* The statutes 


'Recop. Ley 3, Tit. viii, Lit. VI. 


* Solorzani de Indiarum Jure, W1, §98.—Garcilaso Inca, Hist. Gen. del Pert, 
Lib. 1V, Cap. vii, sqq.—Recop. udi sup. 


‘ Discursos Apoldxicos (Col. de Doc. LXXI, 260). The encomiendas had 
originally been granted for two lives and there was naturally a constant pressure 
for extending or perpetuating the benefice. In 1555 Antonio de Ribera was sent 
to the emperor in Germany with an offer of six or seven millions of ducats if he 
would render them perpetual in Peru. Las Casas protested vigorously but 
Charles yielded, and by a cédula from Ghent, September 5, 1556, he conceded 
the request ; the transaction, however, fell through owing to the impossibility of 
raising so enormous a sum (Solorzano, II, 598). Yet it was recognized as a 
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for their protection, in the constant reiteration of prohibitions 
of oppression, are eloquent of the wrongs to which the defence- 
less serfs were subjected, incurable by legislation, however benefi- 
cent. That repeated decrees forbade all officials and churches 
to hold encomiendas was evidently for the purpose of preventing 
them from being interested in the violation of laws which they 
were bound to enforce, but the necessity for re-enunciating 
these decrees shows how little they were obeyed.’ At the close 
of the century Mendieta describes the encomiendas as the most 
cruel infliction which threatens the destruction of the Indians, 
who were compelled to forced labor with unsparing rigor. His 
description of their conditions is deplorable, for their tasks were 
exacted of them with merciless severity and they were treated 
far worse than the negro slaves, whose cost was some protec- 
tion. It was a serious obstacle to their conversion, for the 
hatred thus aroused was especially directed to the ministers of 
God as the accomplices of their ruthless oppressors.? In the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century Fray Juan de Torquemada 
describes the system as the total destruction of the Indians 
through the forced labor imposed on them in the mines and 
elsewhere, though he deems it more prudent not to enter into 


hardship that the grandchildren of the conquerors should be disinherited and 
sundry laws of 1555, 1559, 1576, 1588 and 1607 recite that in this way the 
descendants of the original discoverers and settlers became impoverished, 
wherefore it was ordered that a third life might be tolerated and then a fourth. 
Finally the rule of four lives was adopted for all grants made up to 1607. 
Those who subsequently obtained encomiendas endeavored to claim the benefit 
of this, but Philip IV, in 1637, decreed that unless a longer term was specified 
in the grant it should be deemed for two lives only (Recop. Leyes 14, 15, Tit. xi, 
Lib. VI). They were in some sense military fiefs ; the excomtendero was held to 
military service and was bound to keep horse and arms; the holding passed to 
the eldest son if there was one, and could never be sold or exchanged or 
alienated and one-third of the revenue was paid to the crown (Ibid., Leyes 1-4, 
8, 13, Tit. xi; Leves 38, 39, 44, Tit. viii; Leyes 4, 8, Tit. ix, Lib. VI). The 
Indians when gathered in pueblos or villages under this system were in some 
sense predial serfs, for they could not leave the spot ; but there were also large 
numbers of them a mita, who were employed in forced labor at the mines and 
in transportation, in which their sufferings continued with little abatement (Leyes 
16, 17, 22, 25, Tit. ix ; Tit. xii, Lib. VI). 


1 Recop. Ley 12, Tit. viii, Lib. VI. 
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details... The saintly Palafox, who, in the discharge of his 
duties as bishop of Puebla, protector of the Indians and inspec- 
tor-general of the tribunals, had traversed Mexico from shore 
to shore and thus had special knowledge of the situation, in 
1050 addressed to Philip IV a touching appeal to enforce the 
laws for their protection; they were still subject to intolerable 
abuses, including enforced labor, but their long-suffering was 
such that they endured all in silence and rarely sought redress 
for the most flagrant wrongs unless stimulated to it by some 
Spaniard.* 

In the “New Laws” of 1542, Las Casas had again apparently 
accomplished nearly all that he had sought, and in that year 
he was offered the bishopric of Cuzco, which he refused. Then 
the see of Chiapa fell vacant, which he accepted. The year 1543 
was passed in getting his bulls from Rome and in selecting a 
chosen band of forty-six Dominicans to accompany him, for 
he was resolved to make full use of the power inherent in the 
episcopal office to enforce the reforms which had been promised 
in the new legislation. He was consecrated in Seville, March 
30, 1544, and on July 10 he sailed from San Lucear, reaching 
San Domingo September 9. He found that the New Laws 
had not received the slightest attention; procurators had been 
sent to Spain to labor for their repeal, and it was with great 
difficulty that he obtained their publication without thereby 
securing their observance.* It was the same when he reached 
Campeachy, early in January, 1545, and so great was the 
antagonism towards him that the people refused to receive him 
as their bishop or to pay his salary and tithes, so that he had 
no little trouble in raising money to defray a portion of the 
charter of the vessels that brought him and his frailes. After 
tribulations and losses he reached his episcopal city of Cuidad 
Real de Chiapa, where in his modest cathedral he found but two 
priests—the dean, Gil Quintana, and canon, Juan Perera. His 
sermons and exhortations as to the Indians were uttered to 
deaf ears, but as Easter drew near he felt himself master of the 


'Torquemada, Monarguia Indiana, T. 1, p. 647. 
? Palafox, De la Naturaliza del Indio (Obras, Madrid, 1762, T. X, p. 451). 
* Fabié, Vida (Col. de Doc. LXX, pp. 161-71). 
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situation. Paschal communion was a matter of obligation, 
which no Spaniard of that day could possibly omit, while sacra- 
mental confession and absolution were a condition precedent 
to communion. As bishop he had complete control of the 
confessional; he could determine who should hear confessions 
and what sins he should reserve for absolution by himself 
exclusively. He commenced by withdrawing all licenses to 
hear confessions, except those of Quintana and Perera, and to 
them he gave a list of cases reserved to himself, including not 
only the servitude and ill-treatment of the Indians, but the 
wealth acquired from them, which he classed as ill-gotten gains 
requiring restitution before the sinner could hope for absolu- 
tion. This practical denial of the Easter sacrament produced a 
tumultuous agitation in which his life was threatened; Quintana 
favored the slave-holders and ventured to absolve four of them 
under his faculties as commissioner of the Santa Cruzada, for 
which Las Casas excommunicated him; but the people so boy- 
cotted the bishop and his Dominicans that they were in danger 
of starvation and took refuge with the Indians of Chiapa, who 
received them with rejoicing and earnestly sought conversion 
and bhaptism.! 

Las Casas had summoned Marroquin, Bishop of Guatemala, 
and Valdevieso of Nicaragua to meet him at Gracias 4 Dios, 
the capital of the province, for the purpose of demanding of the 
Audiencia, or royal court, the enforcement of the New Laws. 
To keep this engagement he left his retreat among the Indians 
and went to the capital, where the president Maldonado and the 
judges treated him with contempt and called him a fool and a 
madman. Nothing daunted, on October 22, 1545, he presented 
a formal demand that he should be supported by the civil power 
in his episcopal authority and that the New Laws should be 
enforced; if this was not done within three months, he pro- 
nounced on them a sentence of excommunication ipso jure. 
They replied that they would issue orders to enforce his jurisdic- 
tion and that they would obey the royal laws, but they appealed 
from his sentence to the pope, they denied his power to excom- 
municate them and threatened to report his excesses to the king 
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in order that he might be properly punished. Both sides, in 
fact, wrote to Spain accusing the other. Las Casas and 
Valdevieso stated that the condition of the Indians was grow- 
ing worse, that Maldonado and his kindred held allotments of 
60,000 of them and of course he would not enforce the New 
Laws; that the Bishop of Guatemala also held allotments, and 
that they would resign their sees unless there were prospects of 
improvement. Then news reached him that the people of 
Cuidad Real had organized to seize his temporalities and pre- 
vent his return. In spite of warnings that his life was at stake, 
he set out and entered the town at night. There were stormy 
and tumultuous proceedings, but his firmness triumphed, and 
by Christmas he was carried in procession to a house that had 
been prepared for him.' 

His stay was short. In 1544 Francisco Tello de Sandoval 
had come to New Spain as visitador, or inspector-general, with 
instructions to promulgate the New Laws, which he did, March 
28, 1545. They were not enforced, however, owing to the 
general opposition, and it was probably on this account that he 
summoned all the bishops and superiors of convents to meet 
himin Mexico. Towards the end of February, 1546, Las Casas 
set out, secretly resolving never to return. There was a notable 
gathering of prelates and men of learning, who after many public 
conferences laid down eight principles, which are noteworthy 
as expressing the attitude of the Church on the policy of the 
conquest. These state that the only object of the Holy See 
in conceding the sovereignty of the Indies to Spain was the 
propagation of the faith; that the heathen justly possess what 
they hold, including their kingdoms, states, lordships and juris- 
dictions; that conversion can only be accomplished by persua- 
sion; that the Holy See, in granting the supreme overlordship 
to Spain, did not intend to deprive the natives of their estates 
and dignities and jurisdictions, or to concede anything that 
would interfere with the evangelization of the land, and that the 
Kings of Castile, in volunteering to provide for the diffusion of 
the faith, were under obligation to defray all expenses necessary 
for that purpose. Moreover on this basis was framed a formu- 
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lary for confessors in absolving Spaniards, and a memorial was 
drawn up to the king and the Council of the Indies so that its 
principles might be embodied in legislation. In all this the 
slavery of the Indians was not alluded to, at the express desire 
of the viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza, but a sermon of Las Casas 
on the subject so moved him that he permitted it to be discussed 
in meetings held privately and offered to forward to the king 
their conclusions, which were that Indian slavery was unlawful, 
except of those captured in the second war of Jalisco, and that 
the enforced labor imposed on the natives was condemned.! 
Las Casas was determined to return to Spain. In preparation 
for his absence he appointed, in November, 1546, a provisor and 
confessors to whom he sent the instructions to confessors agreed 
upon in the conference of Mexico. These were so rigorous 
that, when they became known, appeal was made to Prince 
Philip, who in November, 1547, ordered them to be sent to 
Spain for examination. The uncompromising and unpractical 
character of these instructions renders easily intelligible 
the fierce hatred which Las Casas excited among the colo- 
nists. He had already, in 1543, expressed his views in a letter 
to Charles V, in which he argued that all the wealth 
acquired by the conquistadores and their successors was 
robbery. From this it followed that they should be 
stripped of it, except enough to sustain life; half of 
this should be restored to those from whom it had been 
taken or to their-heirs, and the other half be used to send out 
and establish industrious settlers who would render the colonies 
flourishing. Even this, however, was a compromise which he 
outgrew and in the instructions to confessors he assumed that 
not one of the conquistadores possessed rightfully a single 
maravedi—if he were rich as the Duke of Medina Sidonia 
he could not with all his wealth make satisfactory restitution, 
and his heirs were in the same condition. As a preliminary to 
absolution, therefore, the penitent was required to make a valid 
legal conveyance before a notary of all his property, to be dis- 
tributed at the discretion of the confessor, who might allow as 
alms to the heirs enough for a bare subsistence. Extravagant 
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as may seem this violent transfer of all the wealth, real and 
personal, of the colonies through the hands of the confessors, it 
was so rigidly deducible from the conclusions of scholastic 
theology that all the doctors and theologians to whom the 
instructions were submitted approved of them, as they were 
bound to dot In his zeal for the Indians, however, Las Casas 
cast aside the system of composition for ill-gotten gains of 
which the owner cannot be found, whereby the Church has 
prudently in practice left an outlet for the more or less repentant 
sinner, in order not to render confession “odious,” and we have 
seen that he excommunicated his dean Quintana for exercising 
his power as commissioner of the Santa Cruzada, in which this 
faculty of prescribing compositions in such cases has been a 
source of abundant revenue. In his letter of 1543 to Charles 
V, Las Casas had admitted this principle of composition by 
advising that, in cases where the original owner or his heirs could 
not be found, authority be obtained from the pope to com- 
pound for one-half or one-fifth or one-sixth, according to the 
degree of criminality involved, and that the immense sums thus 
acquired be expended in spreading the faith and in establishing 
peaceful and industrious settlers, after having expelled the 
leaders of the conquistadores, such as Almagro. The synod of 
Santafé de Bogota, in 1556, proposed a more thrifty solution of 
the problem by deciding that the holders of encomiendas, who 
had established missions in their lands and had paid their full 
dues to the Church, could conscientiously retain all that they 
had taken from the Indians, while those who had neglected to 
do so ought to make restitution, because the reason for the 
conquest was the spread of the faith.* 

It argues well for the Spanish monarchs that Las Casas never, 
lost their favor while maintaining and endeavoring to enforce 
doctrines so revolutionary and so disturbing to the state, for 
he applied them to the sovereign as well as to the subject. 
lis theories, imperfectly expressed in the Declaration of 


*Fabié, Vida (Col. de Doc., LX X, 307). 


° Groot, Hist, eclesiastica y civil de Nueva Granada, Tom. 1, App. II, p. 492. 
This is stated to be derived from the first Mexican council, held in 1556, but 
there is no such provision in the proceedings of the latter. 
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Mexico in 1546, were that the King of Spain was merely over- 
lord of the Indies, as the emperor was of Germany, and that 
even the papal grant required free confirmation by the native 
rulers to render it effective. The Indians were to be left to 
their own institutions, under their caciques, while the Spanish 
king was to be at the expense of maintaining and protecting the 
friars sent for their conversion. Even for this service he was 
debarred from exacting any tribute. In a letter of August, 
1555, to Carranza, the subsequent Archbishop of Toledo, then 
in England with Philip Il, he asks whether there is no one who 
will undeceive the sovereigns and make them understand that 
they cannot levy a real of tribute from the Indians with a good 
conscience. To reach these conclusions he did not hesitate, 
in an age of absolute monarchy, to affirm the broad principle 
that rulers are made for the people, not the people for the 
rulers.! 

In 1547 Las Casas left the Indies for the last time. On his 
arrival in Spain he was almost at once involved in his cele- 
brated contest with Gines de Sepulveda, one of the leading 
theologians of the time, which occupied him until 1550. 
Sepulveda had been retained by the adverse interests and had 
written a work entitled Democrites alter, to justify the subjuga- 
tion of the Indians. The controversy was a bitter one, in which 
Sepulveda endeavored to convict Las Casas of treason and 
heresy, but it is only of interest to us here as furnishing evidence 
that the conscience of the learned classes in Spain was more 
sensitive on the subject than has generally been thought, for, 
although Septlveda stood forward as the defender of the royal 
power and prerogative, his book was condemned by the uni- 
versities of Alcala and Salamanca, permission to print it was 
refused by both the Councils of State and of the Indies, and 
when he sent it to Rome to be published its introduction into 
Spain was prohibited.2, Moreover, by command of the Council 
of the Indies, Las Casas, in 1552, wrote a tract enumerating 
the sufferings of the virtually enslaved Indians, and proving 
that Spaniards so holding them were in mortal sin and incapable 


'Col. de Doc. LX XI, 386. Disfuta con Sefiilveda, Princip. iv (Venet., 1645). 
* Disputa con Sepulveda, Argomento, p. 174. 
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of absolution until they should release all who were not legally 
in bondage.’ To Las Casas may chiefly be attributed this 
enormous ethical advance, since Ferdinand’s theologians justi- 
fied the Laws of Burgos. 

In 1550 Las Casas resigned his bishopric. Advancing years 
rendered him less able to perform active work in the cause to 
which he had dedicated himself, but, until his death in 1566, 
at the age of 92, he continued indefatigably with pen and 
tongue to defend the defenceless Indians. He was in constant 
correspondence with friends in the Indies, who kept him advised 
of their sufferings, his indignation remained as hot as ever and 
his zeal for their relief was unabated. Yet he was forced 
sorrowfully to admit, in a letter to the Dominicans of Guate- 
mala, in 1562, that in the sixty-one years during which he had 
been a witness of Spanish tyranny, the oppression of the Indians 
had gone on constantly increasing, which was a disheartening 
outcome of his incessant labors and of the numerous laws which 
had been enacted in their behalf.? It is no wonder that in what 
was probably his last writing he foretold that the wrath of God 
would be visited on Spain for the wicked and impious treat- 
ment of the Indians, and that he bequeathed to the college 
of San Gregorio in Valladolid his collection of letters, descrip- 
tive of the cruelty practised on them, which he desired to be 
carefully preserved in order that if the Lord should hereafter 
destroy Spain the causes of his vengeance might be manifest.* 

The encomiendas, as we have seen, had become too deeply 
rooted to be eradicated, and the kindly legislation which con- 
tinued to be enacted was powerless to prevent the abuses: 
inseparable from it—indeed, the repetition of prohibitions of 
overtaxing and maltreating the natives are only of worth as 
showing how vain was the effort to ameliorate the system and 
how evitable were its evils under the lax and corrupt admin- 
istration prevalent in the Spanish colonies. Philip I] was con- 
stant and earnest in his efforts to protect his Indian subjects. 
In 1582 he ordered inspectors sent through all the provinces 


1 Tratado sobre la materia de las Indias (Venet., 1657). 
Col. de Doc. LXXI, p. 360. 
Fabié, Vida (Col. de Doc. LX X, 235, 237). 
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to reform abuses committed on them, and he instructed his vice- 
roys and governors and judges constantly to report whatever 
seemed to them to require remedy; in 1595 he decreed that 
Spaniards who maltreated or injured Indians should be punished 
more severely than if the offence were committed on Spaniards; 
in 1596 he commanded all prelates to send detailed reports by 
every fleet as to the condition of the natives—whether they were 
well or ill treated, whether they were increasing or diminishing, 
whether the laws for their protection were observed or not— 
together with suggestions as to what could be done for their 
improvement.’ A decree of Philip prohibited all forced 
labor and required satisfaction to be given to him and to the 
world for their ill-treatment, which is against God and himself 
and the total destruction of the empire.” As the Spanish con- 
quests spread over South America, the most careful instructions 
were issued to preserve the liberty of the Indians, and when in 
1629, the Governor of Marafion sent some as slaves to other 
places, saying that they had been lawfully enslaved, Philip IV 
ordered their immediate release.* It was the same in the Philip- 
pines; in 1609 Philip III gave instructions that on all public 
works Chinese and Japanese should be hired; if they could not 
be had in adequate numbers the voluntary service of the natives 
might be accepted, but they were not to be compelled to labor 
unless the safety of the state was at stake, for their freedom 
was of greater moment than the convenience of the public or 
any saving to the treasury.* Charles II, by a decree of June 
12, 1679. ordered all Indian slaves in Peru and New Spain to 
be set free; he had commanded this before, but the governor 
of Chile had suspended it under various pretexts and he now 
makes the order peremptory, for it is of supreme importance 
that the Indians be treated lovingly and not be oppressed or 
molested.> There was an organization of officials known as 
Protectors of the Indians, whose function it was to see that 
their rights were preserved, and to enforce those rights by 
'Recop. Leyes 7, 8, 21, Tit. x, Lib. VI. 
?Tbid., Ley 25, Tit. v; Ley 2, Tit. x, Lib. VI. 
3Ibid., Ley 4, Tit. ii, Lib. VI. 4Tbid., Ley go, Tit. xii, Lib. VI. 


5’ Ibid., Ley 16, Tit. ii, Lib. VI. 
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judicial action, and these Protectors were instructed to keep 
the home government constantly advised as to any infringe- 
ment on the privileges of the natives and as to whether the 
viceroys and courts did their duty in this respect! The Sixth 
Book of the Recopilacién de las Leyes de las Indias contains hun- 
dreds of decrees manifesting this constant and anxious care of 
the sovereigns for the welfare, temporal and spiritual, of the 
native race committed to their charge; and the spirit in which 
this compilation was made, in 1680, is revealed by the fact 
that in the section devoted to the good treatment of the Indians 
the first place is given to the earnest and touching codicil of 
Queen Isabella, which is ordered to be observed by all officials 
as of full legal and binding force. 

The contrast between the kindliness which reigned in Madrid. 


and the oppression which prevailed throughout the colonies | © 


illustrates the uselessness of legislation when its execution is 
committed to defective or corrupt administration. 


HENRY CHARLES LEA. 
Philadelphia. 


1Tbid., Tit. vi, Lib. VI. 
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THE TIN PLATE COMBINATION. 
I. 


HE excessive competition of the many tin-plate plants 

established under the hot-house influences of the tariff 
of 1890, in company with rising prices of materials, has brought 
about the formation of a combination known as the American 
Tin Plate Company. Three things, tariff, low price of steel, 
and low wages, fortunately meeting at the same time, made 
possible the rapid growth of this industry. In 1890 there were 
two or three plants struggling under great difficulties, barely 
competing with foreign makers. The McKinley, Wilson, and 
Dingley bills restricted this competition to such an extent, and 
incited enterprise to such a degree, that 1898 saw forty-one 
plants engaged in the industry with every promise of pros- 
perity.!. The transformation, just spoken of, was almost mar- 
velous. The tariff, checking foreign competition, made it 
possible for those engaged in the industry to construct their 
mills and at the same time secure the double advantage of cheap 
steel and low wages. The output increased rapidly from a few 
hundred thousand pounds to hundreds of millions of pounds,? 
while the great imports of early years fell rapidly to less than 
a third of what they had been in 1890. Meantime the English 
industry suffered greatly. The American market was the one 
great consumer of English tin. There had been some dis- 
satisfaction with English methods and English manufacture, so 
that the American producers had no opposition to fight and 
overcome among the consumers of English tin in this country. 
In fact, the purchasers of the commodity seemed ready to 
welcome any movement likely to affect English prices. 

The price during the period of English supply ranged above 
$5.00 per box I.C. 14x 20 plates. Although the tariff added 
some $1.62 to the price of English tin plate per box of 108 Ibs. 
nevertheless so great was the influence of the loss of the 
American market that the price f.o.b. at Liverpool fell to about 
$2.40.2. This in a way set a limit to the price of American tin 
plate, so that the quotation in this country has remained below 
five dollars. Since 1893 the price was pushed, under the 


' Yate REVIEW, vii, 302, Nov, 1898. The Tin Plate Industry. * Ibid., p. 313. 
8 Eng, For, Office Report, No. 426, p. 9. 
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rivalry of the different tin-plate makers, lower and lower below 
this limit, until $2.70 was reached in December, 1898." This 
was undoubtedly pretty near cost. 

This movement from the comparatively high prices of 1893 
steadily downwards to a point so near cost was not a healthy 
one. It was indicative of excessive output and competition. 
One-half of the forty-one plants could easily have supplied the 
market. The fall in price alone was not sufficient to cause the 
failure of any of the plants, although new factories were erected 
during the year, increasing the competition. |The industry 
would only be permanently* endangered by (1) a rise in the price 
of steel, (2) a rise in wages, (3) an increase in the cost of 
pig tin, or (4) the repeal of the tariff. Anyone of these, with 
the exception of the last, was hardly sufficient to cause the 
continued embarrassment of the tin-plate companies, but two 
working together were sure to make the conditions of manu- 
facture exceedingly hard, while a movement upward in the case 
of the first three, threatened the renewal of foreign competition 
and the possible extinction of the business. Two at least of 
the above mentioned possibilities have taken place; tin and steel 
have both risen in the last year and, in the case of steel, the 
chances are that the price will range high for some time to come. 
Block tin is now hard to get and is rising in price. In regard 
to labor, there is considerable question, but undoubtedly the 
tendency is in the direction of higher payment. The Amalga- 
mated Association has constantly insisted that such should be 
the case in the iron and steel industries, and the tin-plate 
makers will be compelled to follow the example set by the 
kindred industries. 

At the opening of the vear pig tin was selling for 1334 cents 
per pound in New York.* In January, 1899, the quotation 
had advanced eleven points, the market showing great firmness 
with every indication of going still higher and possibly equal- 
ling the price of 37% cents of 1889. This increase added 
twenty-seven cents to the cost of producing a box of I.C. 
14x 20 tin plates. During the same time the market price of 
steel billets rose two dollars per ton. By this change in the 


' Tin and Terne, Jan. 26, 1808. ? Yate Review, Nov. 1898, vii, p. 318. 
8 Tin and Terne, Jan. 26, 1898. 
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cost of material eleven cents more were added to the charge 


of making tin plates. 


In a year’s time the manufacturer found 


he was producing plates at an increased expense of thirty-eight 
cents per box, and the market price down to $2.70 at mill for 


first-class plates. 
ing table: 


The situation 1s indicated by the accompany- 


WHOLESALE PRICE OF TIN PLATE (BESSEMER STEEL I. C. I4 X 20, IN NEW YORK, 


PER BOX OF 100 POUNDS), AND OF STEEL BILLETS (PER LONG 
TON, AT PITTSBURG, PENNA,).! 


1893. 
July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 
1504. 
January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 
1895. 
January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 
1896. 
January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 


Steel Billets. 
$21.50—22.00 
21.00—2I. 


nw 
or 


€ 
—18.50 
17.50—18.00 
17.00—17.50 


—15.g0 
16.00—16,25 
—15.50 
—I15.7 

16.75—17.00 
19,00—I9g.50 
—18.50 
17.00—I7.25 
—15.00 
16.75—17.00 
-+--- —15.45 
15.25—I5.50 


15,00—15.25 
15.00—15.25 
15.00—15.25 
15.25—15.60 
1§.50—15.75 
17.75—18.00 
20,50—20.75 
21.50—22.00 
24,.00—24.25 
21.00—21.50 
18,00—18.50 


16,00—16, 25 
18.25—18.50 


Tin Plates. 
$5.05 
5.00 
4.85 
5.00 
5.00 
4.90 


3.65 
3.65 
3.65 
3.60 


3.60 
3.52% 
3.45 
3.424 
3-474 | 
3.4734 


1896. 
July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 

1897. 
January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 

1898. 
January, 
February, 
March, 


April, 


May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 
1899. 
January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 


Steel Billets. 
—20.25 
—20.25 
—20.50 
—20.25 
—20.25 
—20.25 


.-..-—16.00 


14.25—14.50 
14.00—I4.25 


15,25—15.50 
15.50—15.75 
15.00—I5.25 
—15.00 
----- —14.75 
—14.75 
—16.25 
—16,00 
—15.50 
1§.75—16.00 


16,50—16.75 


21,00—22.00 
25.00—26.00 


Tin Plates. 
33.47% 
3.50 
3.50 
3. 50 
3.65 
3.70 


3.75 
3.80 
3-75 
3.60 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.90 
3.70 


3.80 
3.85 
3.85 
3.85 
3.85 
3.85 
3.85 
3.85 
3-95 
3.95 
3-95 
3-95 


2.92% 
3.25 
3-70 
3.91 
3-97 


‘Monthly Summary of Finance and Commerce of the United States, Dec., 


1897, pp. 885, 889; April, T5909, pp. 2434, 2437, 2441, 2445. 
the beginning of ‘each month. 


Quotations taken at 


| 
= 
| 
j 
4 
a 
| 
q 
4.87% 
4.85 -----—-15.50 
4.35 18,00—20,00 
4.80 15.25 
4.75 -----—14.75 
| +7 
4:72! 
4.72% 14.25 
4.77% 15.00—15.25 
3.85 -----—16.50 
3-75 16.25—16.50 
3.65 -----—15.00 
3.60 15.00—15.25 
3.57% 
3.50 j 
3.52% 
i 3.52% 
+! 3.65 
3.75 
20.25 
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It is not difficult to understand why steel billets should increase 
in value. The great demand for rails, steel for bridges and 
buildings under the reviving industry of the year explains fairly 
well this rise, but pig tin does not come under the influence 
of American production. The probabilities are that the market 
in this material has been cornered. Such a feat would be by 
no means difficult. The output is comparatively small, and 
passes through but few hands. If such is the case, the next 
year will see an increased output and the correction of the 
present condition. In this relation Tin and Terne, commenting 
on the situation, says, the advance is a most radical one, and 
it seems certain that if the tin plate manufacturing business in 
the country had remained in control of the individual com- 
panies, many would have been forced to the wall in the effort 
to fill contracts." 

It will be seen from what has been already said that the 
tin-plate industry was far from a healthy condition. Every 
thing pointed to demoralization. It was very natural that, 
under these conditions, repeated attempts should be made to 
form a combination. The wasteful methods that had char- 
acterized the early industry had been largely corrected, and in 
their place had been substituted economies so sweeping that 
it was almost impossible for the companies to get to a lower 
cost basis without consolidation.” 


Il. 


Early in 1898 negotiations were begun by persons interested 
in the tin-plate industry to ascertain if it were possible to form 
a company that should control the plants of the country. 
A meeting of the most important manufacturers was held at 
Pittsburg in January of last year.* Many representatives of 
the different interests were there. An attempt was made to 
get options on the various plants engaged in this industry. A 
number of the concerns thinking the time opportune to place a 
high valuation on their properties did so, but in most instances, 
especially in those cases where plates had been sold below cost, 
the owners were willing to be a party to a reasonable agreement. 

' Tin and Terne, Jan. 26, 1899. ; Tin and Terne, Jan. 12, 1899. 
3 Iron Age, Jan. 20, 1898. 
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The result of the meeting was undoubtedly a step toward 
further organization. Evidently there was a carefully arranged 
plan back of the whole movement which was to be carried 
out on well-determined lines. This conference was followed 
by a committee meeting in New York during the first week 
of February.’ Four of the tin-plate manufacturers present at 
Pittsburg had been appointed to confer with the jobbers in 
New York City. During the importing period the “Big 
Four,” consisting of brokerage firms in the city just mentioned, 
dominated the business of tin-plate jobbing.? The object of 
the committee was to deal with these firms, who were regarded 
as powerful factors in the business. It was expected that they 
would oppose consolidation, and it was therefore determined 
that firmness should be the tactics of the committee. The 
committee made the following proposition: that if the four 
merchant concerns wished to cooperate they must furnish funds 
necessary to meet one-third of the expense of consolidation.* 
To this proposition the merchants objected, but they were 
informed that the consolidation would go on even if they did 
not take advantage of the offer. It is quite evident, from the 
arrangements which have been made for the sale of tin plates 
as well as the disappearance of these firms from the market, 
that the offer was not accepted. The attempt was to unite both 
mill owners and principal dealers, but in the event of failure 
to bring together the mill owners, at least. A great many in 
the trade were exceedingly skeptical in regard to the move- 
ment. So well, however, did the conditions in the market aid 
the promoters that 1899 saw the formation of the syndicate 
and the purchase of thirty-nine plants controlling 279 mills.* 


'Ibid., Feb. 10, 1898. * Zin and Terne, Jan. 26, 1899. */ron Age, Feb, 10, 1898. 


4 #tna—Standard Iron and Steel Co., Bridge Port, O.. 8 mills. 
American Tin Plate Co., Elwood, Ind., a 
Atlanta Steel and Tin Plate Co., Atlanta, Ind., 
Baltimore Tin Plate Co., Baltimore, Ind., = 
Beaver Tin Plate Co., Lisbon, O., a 
Blairsville Rolling Mill and Tin Plate Co., Blairsville, Pa., x * 
Britton Rolling Mill Co., Cleveland, O., 
Cincinnati Rolling Mill and Tin Plate Co., Cincinnati, O., es 
Crescent Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Cleveland, O., 6 
Cumberland Steel and Tin Plate Co., Cumberland, Md., 5 
Ellwood Tin Plate Co., Eliwood City, Pa., oe 
Falcon Tin Plate and Sheet Co., Niles, O., G& * 
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The final goal of the promoters of the syndicate (and it was 
constantly insisted that the movement was a syndicate move- 
ment rather than a combination) was to imitate the organization 
of the American Steel and Wire Company. This last concern 
completed its organization early in 1898, and furnished a 
practical example for the tin-plate promoters. A comparison 
of the two combinations is, therefore, more than usually 
interesting. 


COMPARISON, 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO,! AMERICAN TIN PLATE CO.? 
Stock. 
1. Capital stock of 90,000,000, of 1. Capital stock, $50,000,000; $20,- 


which 840,000,000 is 7% cumulative 000,000 preferred and $30,000,000 com- 
preferred stock and 350,000,000 com- mon stock, The preference shares 


mon stock. bear 7% interest cumulative. 
Great Western Tin Plate Co., Joliet, I1., 4 mills, 
Hamilton & Co., West Newton, Pa., x “ 
Humbert Tin Plate Co., Connelsville, Pa., 5 ™ 
Irondale Steel and Iron Co., Middletown, Ind., 6 * 
Johnstown Tin Plate Co., Johnstown, Pa., 2 © 
La Belle Iron Works, Wheeling, W. Va., zo ** 
Laughlin Nail Co., Martin’s Ferry, O., t. = 
Marshall Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., a ™ 
Monongahela Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa., 7 Oo” 
Morewood Co., Gas City, Ind., Ss 
Morton Tin Plate Co., Cambridge, O., Se 
National Tin Plate Co., Anderson, Ind., oo 
National Tin Plate Co., Manessen, Pa., oo 
New Castle Steel and Tin Plate Co., New Castle, Ind., 20 * 
Neshannock Sheet and Tin Plate Co., New Castle, Ind., G& * 
Ohio River Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Rochester, Pa., 5 © 
Penn. Tin Plate Co., New Kensington, Pa., 6 ‘ 
Pittsburg Tin Plate Co., New Kensington, Pa., 6 ‘ 
Reeves Iron Co., Canal Dover, O., 6 
Shenango Valley Steel Co., New Castle, Pa., sp. * 
Somers Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Star Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa., 
Stickney Iron Co. Baltimore, Md., - 
U.S. Iron and Tin Plate Mfg. Co., Demmler, Pa., a * 
Wallace Banfield & Co., Irondale, O., OF 
Washington Steel and Tin Plate Mills, Washington, Pa., " ais 
39 Plants. 279 mills. 


From the 77” and Terne, Jan. 26, 1899. 


' Tin and Terne, January 26, 1899. 
? Charter of American Tin Plate Co. 


Notr.—Both companies are chartered under the laws of New Jersey. 
11 
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Dividends. 
" 2. Dividends upon preferred stock | 2. In the event of liquidation or dis- 
"\ shall be cumulative. In case of dis- | solution of the corporation the holders 
j solution or liquidation the holders of — of the aforesaid cumulative preference 
, preferred stock are to be paid in full shares shall be paid the full amount 


both the principal and accrued divi- 
dend charges before any amount is 
paid to the holders of common stock. 


j 3. The amount of capital stock with 


with accrued dividends. After such 
payments the remaining assets shall be 
divided among the holders of the other 
shares, 


Capital, 


3. The amount of capital stock with 


which it will commence business is which it will commence business is 
‘| $250,000. $10,000, 
Object, 
‘'), 4. (a) To manufacture and trade in 4. (a) To manufacture and trade in 


steel, iron and other metals ; to make, 
purchase and sell manufactured articles 
made partly or wholly from metals of 
any kind and all like or kindred pro- 
ducts ; to acquire and dispose of rights 
to make and use the same; to make 
and purchase and sell such other pro- 
ducts or merchandise as may be con- 
veniently or advantageously used or 
! sold in connection with said metals and 
} business; and to apply for, purchase 
or otherwise acquire and hold, own, 
j use, operate, sell, assign or otherwise 
dispose of patents, rights and pro- 
cesses. 

(6) The corporation shall have power 
to purchase, hold, transfer, mortgage, 
pledge or otherwise dispose of the shares 

f of the capital stock of, or any bonds, 
‘ securities or evidences of indebtedness 
' created by any other corporation or cor- 
porations of this or any other State, and 

|, while owner of such stock may exercise 
all rights, powers, and privileges of 
ownership including right to vote. The 
corporation shall have the power to 
establish offices in this and other States 


' and may hold or transfer any real or 
| personal property in this and other 
} countries, 


tin, terne, block plates, steel sheets, 
and all like or kindred products, to 
mine, manufacture, prepare for mar- 
ket, market and sell the same, and 
any articles or product in the manu- 
facture or composition of which metal 
is a factor; including the acquisition 
by purchase, mining, manufacture or 
otherwise of all materials, supplies and 
other articles necessary or convenient 
for use in connection with and in 
carrying on the business herein men- 
tioned, or any part thereof. 

(4) In addition to the general powers 
the company shall also have the fol- 
lowing powers: To manufacture, 
deal, own, sell, transfer, etc., goods, 
wares and property of every descrip- 
tion and to do mining of any kind. 
To also own and dispose of real estate 
in any part of the world to any amount. 
To acquire good will and rights and 
property of any kind and to underta’ 
the whole or any part of the assets and 
liabilities of any person, firm, associa- 
tion or corporation, and to pay for the 
same in cash, stocks of this corporation, 
bonds or otherwise. To also apply for, 
hold, own, dispose of patents, pro- 
cesses, licenses and trade marks, etc. 

To make contracts with any individ- 
ual firm, association, corporation, and 
with the government of the United 
States, state or colony, To do al! and 


everything necessary to promote the 
interests of shareholders whether man- 
ufacturing, mining or otherwise. 
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Directors. 


5. Directors shall be divided into 5. Directors shall be divided into five 
three classes, equal in number, in re- | classes. The first class being elected 
spect to the time for which they shall _ for five years, the second, four years, 
severally hold office. The first for | etc., so that the term of office shall be 
three years, the second two years, third | five years thereafter. The board shall 
one year. Office shall be for three fill vacancies in the board. Shall have 
years thereafter. the power to make and alter by-laws. 

With the assent in writing or pursu- With the assent in writing and pur- 
ant to the vote of holders of 74 of the | suant to the vote of holders of 24 of all 
capital stock, the directors shall have stock irrespective of class, directors 
power to sell, assign, or transfer, con- shall have the power to sell, assign 
vey or otherwise dispose of the prop- and transfer, convey or otherwise dis- 
erty and assets of this corporation as pose of the property and assets of this 


the directors may see fit. corporation as the directors may see 
The power to make and alterthe by- fit. 
laws shall remain with the directors. An executive committee consisting 


The directors shall have power to hold _ of five members shall have the power 
their meetings wherever may be desig- to conduct the business when the 
nated by them. The accounts of the directors are not in session. Officers 
corporation are only open to stock- of the committee shall be a chairman, 
holders upon conditions determined by _ vice-president and a secretary. They 
the directors. shall be elected by all the stockholders. 

_ The term of office shall be co-extensive 
with the office of director, Members 
of the committee shall not be subject 
| to removal for any cause by the board 
of directors, and shall hold office until 
their successors are elected. No 
stockholder shall have the right to in- 
pect any account, book, or document 
of the corporation except as conferred 
by statutes of New Jersey or author- 
ized by the directors. 


The thing that impresses the reader of the comparison made 
above is similarity of organization, the broad features of the 
charters and the general and undetailed character of the pro- 
visions. In section four it will be noticed that the intention of 
the framers is to give the corporations the power of control 
over all properties bought in any mariner, whether from 
individual, firm or corporation, and that in the case of the 
American Steel Wire and Rod Co. the right to vote acquired 
by the purchase of such properties remains with the board of 
directors. There is nothing in the provisions of the two char- 
ters which would make it impossible for either one to incor- 


| 


| 
i] 
| 
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porate the other and form one great concern. Whether the 
logic of combination will lead to such a result is difficult to say. 

Let us turn now to some of the more salient features of the 
American Tin Plate Company’s charter. First, the stock. The 
amount of this is fifty millions of dollars, twenty millions of 
which is preferred and thirty millions common. It has been 
determined that two millions of each are to remain in the 
treasury, while but eighteen millions of each are to be issued, 
leaving ten millions for the promoters.!. There is a further 
provision that for each subscription of one hundred dollars of 
preferred stock one hundred dollars of common stock is given 
to the subseriber.* On March 27, the preferred stock of this 
company was selling for 95 and the common was quoted at 42. 
This means that the promoters have received something over 
four millions for their work. The total capitalization of all the 
tin-plate firms in the United States was estimated, before the 
formation of the company, at between three and five millions of 
dollars.* Even granting that it was ten millions, which is 
undoubtedly too high an estimate, the excessive capitaliza- 
tion of the syndicate means watered stock on the face of it. 
If it is possible for the syndicate to carry such a load, there 
is always the danger of competition, failure to pay dividends, 
especially on the common stock, and as a consequence great 
losses to the innocent purchasers of common stock. The 
syndicate thus begins its business operations hampered by 
excessive obligations and immediate prospect of competition, 
unless effective means are taken to prevent it. 

In the organization of this company a distinction is to be 
made between it and the usual trust. The provisions of 
trusteeship are altogether absent, so that the legal restrictions 
upon trusts may be avoided. This is true so far as the letter 
of the law is concerned, but in the actual working of the 
company the executive committee provided for by the charter 
is in almost every sense the equivalent of the trustees in a trust. 
This body is elected by the stockholders and the members of 


it cannot be removed by the board of directors. It undoubtedly 
1 Jron Age, Dec. 10, 1898. 2 Bradstreets, Nov. 26, 1898, p. 766. 


Review, Nov, 1898, vii, p. 314. 
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goes without saying that this committee will control the busi- 
ness of the company. The stockholders have no right “to 
examine or inspect the accounts, books or documents of the 
corporation, except as conferred by the statutes of New Jersey 
or authorized by the directors.” This, of course, means just 
as absolute a control of the affairs of the company as though 
the organization were a trust in letter as well as in actual fact. 
It is also to be noticed that the usual freedom of the directors 
is made a prominent part of the charter. It is only by a two- 
thirds vote that the stockholders can order the sale, assignment, 
or transfer of any of the assets of the company and then only 
as the directors see fit. The holders of the stock of the local 
companies have exchanged it, or sold it, and then bought the 
general shares of the American Tin Plate Company. The 
promoters of the combination do not give the owners of the 
different plants any option in the disposition of their stock: it 
is sell, or shut up your works. The movement is, therefore, 
in reality a complete trust in all respects, except the one which 
gives to the holders of stock the right to vote on the disposition 
of the stock by the directors. 

We now turn to the policy of the company. 


In considering the policy of the syndicate the following 
points suggest themselves for treatment: (1) Relation to the tin 
plate plants of the combination, (2) dividends, (3) attitude 
toward the trade, (4) machinery firms, (5) various economies, 
(6) wages. It is exceedingly difficult to get detailed informa- 
tion concerning the inner working of the combination, but 
sufficient is indicated here to show in a general way what the 
trend of the movement is. 

1. At the present time a number of the plants have been 
closed down.!| Among these are some of the largest and best 
equipped mills in the country. The company now owns every 
tin-plate plant in the United States making a product for the 
general trade. Just how long these establishments are to 
remain closed is impossible to say, but undoubtedly the com- 


1 Tin and Terne, Feb. 23, 1899. 
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pany is trying to find out to just what extent it is necessary to 
| operate the different plants to supply the demand. If it is 
discovered that all or nearly all are necessary, two lines of 
a policy are open to the directors; first, to operate all the mills 
owned by the company; second, to close the more poorly equipped 
' and badly situated mills and to increase the producing power 
of the better plants. It is more than likely that the second, 
yF or at least a modification of it, will be followed, as is indicated 
to some degree by the contracts of the syndicate with the 
| equipment firms. 
a 2. It is continually asserted that the American Tin Plate Co. 
will! be able to pay dividends from the start not only on the 
preferred stock, but on the common stock as well. This Z 
dividend it is said will be declared on April Ist to at least 11%4.* 
i The company has only been in existence since December, 1808, 
i, and although large orders have undoubtedly been given to the 
{ company, nevertheless the prices of tin plate have not advanced 
sufficiently to pay the increased cost of steel and tin in produc- 
tion.* If this is so, it is not likely that any dividends will be 
! paid on common stock for some time, although in some 
instances the combine bought the material on hand at the 
various mills at cost.4 This will give a larger margin. There 
is, of course, the temptation constantly before such a concern 
to pay dividends out of capital stock in order to push up the 
vw quotation of common stock. But the whole attitude of the 
| company seems to be that of a legitimate manufacturing enter- 
ii prise rather than a speculative movement. Taken all in all, , 
- the company is not likely to force the payment of dividends 
|b before it earns them. 
| 3. In relation to the trade, a radical change has been insti- 
tuted. The company has laid down the principle that it will 
| not have any dealings with brokers in tin plate.5 The idea 
| ( upon which this policy is based is that with but one producing 


| ' Ibid., Feb. 9, 1899. 2? Statement made in Feb. 1899. 


va 5 This means on $46,000,000 of capital $1,420,000, including preferred divi- 
| dends. Add to this organization expenses, operation and material, and the 
difficulty of such a course is at once apparent. 


| {| * Tin and Terne, Feb. 9, 1899. 5 Tbid., Jan. 26, 1899. 
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company of tin plate there is no need of a broker. The 
company makes no quotation except on request and in car load 
lots. The territory is divided into two districts; the eastern 
section with headquarters at New York, and the western 
division with headquarters at Chicago. The Alleghany moun- 
tains are the dividing line. Two men have been appointed as 
general agents over these divisions. The sales part of the 
business will be independent of the other parts, the manage- 
ment of the mills having no jurisdiction over the general 
agents.! The price of $3.00 has been fixed for car load lots 
of 100 Ib. boxes of coke plates at the mill. Business involving 
less than a car load is turned over to the jobber nearest to the 
customer. All quotations will be f.o.b., New York, Chicago, 
or destination, so that there will probably be some advance 
on the quotation given above. The increasing price of raw 
material will also change from time to time the quotation of 
$3.00 f.o.b. at mills. 

4. Arrangements have been made with nearly every firm 
in the land engaged in manufacturing machinery for tin- 
plate plants, to sell their entire product to the American 
Tin Plate Co. Any combination always brings a lot of 
promoters into existence who expect to build plants and force 
the combination to buy them at a fancy price. This the new 
company expects to forestall by arranging with the equipment 
firms to take their entire output. It is said that an agreement 
has been made between the two parties for five years ending 
January 1, 1904.7. Just what and how much this product is 
to be is determined by the tin-plate company, and the managing 
committee distribute the machinery secured under this agree- 
ment among the different plants as it sees fit. The prices paid 
for machinery are lower than if equipments were bought in the 
open market. There will also be an attempt made to get the 
machinery firms to specialize, so that each will be a producer 
of a certain kind of machinery. It will thus be all but 
impossible to start a new mill to produce such machinery. If, 
however, there is any special demand because of the attitude 
of the company, it may be assumed that machine companies 


‘ Iron Age, Jan. 19, 1899. » Tin and Terne, Feb. 9, 1899. 
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in other lines will enter the field as makers of tin-plate equip- 
ment. The whole arrangement, nevertheless, is indicative of 
the shrewd and not to be defeated attitude of this new com- 
bination. 

5. In addition to the savings already pointed out the 
company has instituted various other economies of some 
importance. It is usually the custom upon the organization 
of a big concern like the tin-plate combination to give 
enormous salaries. This the directors and promoters have 
absolutely refused to do. The compensation will be fair, but 
not high. The 7im and Terne says in regard to this point, “We 
have it on good authority that the salaries paid the officers 
of the new concern will be very low.”! The number of officers 
will also be cut down to the smallest number possible. 

The company in quoting prices f.o.b. from New York and 
Chicago, and shipping to the purchaser from the nearest mill, 
will be in a position to save some very considerable amounts in 
the course of a year on freight rates. Whether it will secure 
any concessions from the railroads in freight rates is not known. 
Until the rate between Pittsburg and Chicago is very con- 
siderably reduced, the company will have to face the English 
competition on the Pacific coast. The rate on one hundred 
pounds from Wales to San Francisco is 18 cents, from Pittsburg 
to the same city 611% cents? The English tin plates were 
selling in December at $2.30 per box of 100 Ibs. at Liverpool.* 
It is therefore possible for the English companies to deliver 
plates at San Francisco, tariff paid, for $4.10. The present cost 
to the tin-plate company is some three or four cents above this 
when the price quoted is $3.50. This means that English and 
American plates will be somewhat on an equality in their 
competition on the Pacific coast. Undoubtedly if there is a 
sufficient incentive the railroads will reduce the rate, and make 
it possible to go under the English price. 

The company is too new to show how much of a saving 
may be affected by the new management. Probably greater 


1 Zin and Terne, Jan. 12, 1899. 
° YALE Review, Nov. 1898, vii, p. 317. 


8 Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, Dec. 1898, p. 1413. 
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uniformity and closer attention to cutting and waste will 
produce some economies. 

6. The question of wages is one of the difficult things with 
which the new company has to deal. The tendency is in the 
direction of a considerable increase in wages in all the steel 
industries. The advance in the selling price of tin plate has 
stimulated the officers of the Amalgamated Association to ask 
for a higher scale of wages. “Previous to July 1, 1896, the 
base wages were to be paid as long as the selling price of tin 
plate was not more than one fourth the selling price of a ton 
of steel billets; since then the ratio has been one-fifth.”! The 
company is in a peculiar position in the matter of wages. 
According to the agreement above, the company must pay 
higher wages if the ratio between steel and tin increased. This 
has changed. Tin plates have increased in price on account of 
the added cost of pig tin, and because of this addition the market 
quotation has risen and the company must pay more wages. 
“With the rapidly advancing prices of sheet iron, there is a 
possibility that an advance may be called for in the wages of 
the sheet mill men also. The Amalgamated Association places 
an arbitrary limit upon the output, so that the increased 
machinery equipment does not bring a proportional benefit to 
the manufacturer.2 The company is, therefore, encountering 
high prices in raw material (steel and pig tin) and in wages.” 
It is questionable whether the economies spoken of above will 
any more than make up for these extra expenses. The 
economic strength of the company will enable it to meet these 
difficulties without any great trouble. 


IV. 


The tin-plate combination is an arbitrary but natural attempt 
to raise the price of that product. It is interesting to note 
to just what extent the combination is due to the tariff. In the 
first section of our study reference was made to the repeal of 
the tariff as one of the possible ways of injuring the industry. 
Without the protection now afforded to tin plate through the 


' Tin and Terne, Feb. 23, 1899. 2 Tron Age, March 31, 1898, p. 16. 
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Dingley bill it would be impossible for the industry to exist. 
4 The tariff, however, did not directly create the combination. 
Under the protection afforded since 1890 many plants came 
) ' | into existence, competing with one another until the price was 
| unduly lowered. Then came efforts to organize a great 
syndicate which were successful. In consequence of that 
organization, the price of tin plate has been increased, and a 
Le monopoly over the production of it secured through the policy 
of the company in relation to dealers and machine makers. 

The consumer is thus forced to pay for not only the main- 


4 tenance of the industry, but also the profits of the company. 

\ The English makers are shut out of the market and the com- 
ve bination thus completely controls the production of the oo 
ba commodity inside of the country. So long as the tariff remains 

‘ at a protective figure, it is likely that the syndicate will be able 


t to stop any effort to renew the competition. 

4 Another factor bids well to enter the problem which has 
probably been overlooked in the calculations of the syndicate 
managers. That is the repeal of the tariff duties. In the last 
\ few months several of the more prominent papers representing 
? the political party that established the tariff on tin plate have 
commented editorially on the necessity of that party taking up 

the question of monopolies.'. Severally these papers have 
reached a common solution. Their editors have come to 
regard the tariff as responsible for trusts and, therefore, the 
repeal of such legislation the direct and effective way of dealing 
1! with them. It is not necessary to consider any arguments for 
i or against the above supposition. But any such attitude to 
MW the extent of legislation threatens the existence both of the 
} tin-plate syndicate and the industry. It would be impossible 
for the American syndicate to withstand the renewal of English 
| imports. Two movements might result from such a policy 
i on the part of Congress: first, to break the syndicate into many 
I parts, the individual companies claiming that they were no 
longer a party to the monopoly agreement, but were still in 

need of the protection; second, for the present company to | 
unite with the English firms in an effort to form an international } 


! ' Philadelphia Ledger, Chicago Times-Herald, St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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combination. This would be the more natural step to take, 
but at the same time the more difficult one to accomplish. 
The popular demand and the hostile attitude of the people 
toward large capitalistic concerns will undoubtedly cause the 
party to very seriously consider the movement spoken of above. 
The possibility of such an attitude will impress itself on all 
thinking men. 

On the other hand, another movement, other than politi- 
cal, can be seen in the iron and steel industries. Within the 
last two years a number of concerns have entered combinations 
so that to-day instead of there being many companies engaged 
in allied lines of industry, there are several combinations cor- 
responding to the several lines of production. <A very large 
part of the iron and steel product is controlled by seven 
corporations.) A reference to the respective charters of the 
American Tin Plate and American Steel and Wire Companies, 
is sufficient to indicate that the union of combinations with 
combinations is by no means impossible. There is one limita- 
tion upon such a movement and that is the inability of men 
to manage a concern economically that has a capital and out- 
put beyond a certain amount. Until that point is reached, 
combination will probably continue, and it is possible that we 
may see an attempt to unite all of the iron and steel industries 
under one management. As has already been pointed out, 
there is nothing in the charters of the two concerns compared 
in the second section of this article to prevent union. The pro- 
visions are so wide that the manufacture of steel wires and rods 
could be carried on by the tin-plate company or the production 
of tin plate by the steel wire and rod company. It would be 
natural that the two should unite, or the entire steel industry 
might possibly come under the control of one gigantic com- 
bination.? 


' American Steel and Wire Co., American Tin Plate Co., the Granite Ware 
Co,, the Carnegie Co., Union Chain and Steel Co., the Illinois Steel Co., and 
Mesaba Range Mining Co. 


* Since the writing of the above the following interesting bit of news appeared 
in the Minneapolis Times under date of April 27, 1899: 

PirtsrurG, April 26.—The Commercial Gazette to-morrow will publish a story 
to the effect that negotiations are on for merging of the National Steel Company, 
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The industry of our study thus stands in two dangers, first 
of possibly placing prices so high that it will be impossible to 
maintain them, leading to a virtual revolt on the part of 
consumers; and second, the political movement culminating in 
the possible withdrawal of the tariff. If the consumers of tin 
become dissatisfied with the attitude of the company in the 
matter of prices, the political movement may be reirfforced 
by their opposition to the combination. 

The American Tin Plate Company has existed less than six 
months, so that the developments possible to the future are 
necessarily conjectural. Strong as the company is in its 
organization, it is particularly vulnerable from the political 


movement mentioned above. 
FrankK L. McVEY. 


University of Minnesota. 


capitalized at $59,000,000; the American Tin Plate Company, $50,000,000, and 
the American Steel Hoop Company, $33,000,000, into a single stock company. 
It is said by a leader of one of the interests that the deal will go through, 
and he states further that the ultimate object is to combine all iron and steel 
interests of the country, which will include the Federal Steel Company, the 
American Steel and Wire Company, the Carnegie Company, and the Union Steel 
and Chain Company, together with Rockefeller and other interests. A rough 
estimate of the capitalization of this vast combine is placed at 3500,000,000. 
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TAXATION OF STREET RAILWAYS FOR PURPOSES 
OF REVENUE AND CONTROL. 


N American system of street railway taxation does not 
yet exist. 

The methods in use are the result of accident rather than of the 
pursuance of any uniform system. Within the limits of a few 
States the methods adopted by the several cities are practically 
uniform, but in many States no such uniformity exists, and the 
local conditions of each town have determined the nature of 
the railway taxation. The methods pursued in English and 
Canadian towns more readily yield to close definition, and we 
may in general speak of the English system and the Canadian 
system of street railway taxation. In the United States, 
however, the variety of the methods in use prevents a general 
characterization of the system. 

The local self-government idea and the idea of the centralized 
State government have each borne fruit in legislation on this 
subject. 

In States where the political independence of the cities is 
strong, the methods of taxation have often been determined by 
each city for itself; while in States where the power of the 
commonwealth is emphasized, the methods for all the cities 
have been determined by a general State law. Thus in 
Minnesota, Washington and Utah, each city determines abso- 
lutely the form and amount of the tax, while in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Wisconsin, both the form and the amount of 
taxation are fixed by the legislature; thus securing uniformity 
but destroying the autonomy of the municipalities. 

In the report of the special committee authorized by the 
Massachusetts legislature to investigate street railway affairs 
(1898), the system in each State is fully described. 

Permission to locate the tracks and operate the railway is in 
some States granted by the municipality alone, more often by 
the State with the consent of the municipality, and occasionally 
by the State alone. And taxation is regulated in some localities 
by the city, in other localities by the city under limitations set 
by the State, and in a few instances by the State alone. 
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In the West and South the influence of the State legislature 
is exerted either through general laws or by special acts 
affecting the separate companies. In the older States of the 
East the power of the State is not restricted to the enactment 
of general laws, but is made more direct and effective by placing 
all street railway companies under the jurisdiction of the State 
railroad commissioners, to whom annual reports are made 
and who constitute a semi-judicial tribunal to determine many 
vexed questions. 

Created originally to deal with steam railroad matters, these 
boards of commissioners have jurisdiction over the street rail- 
ways in New York and all the New England States except 
Vermont. In New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the District of 
Columbia the companies report to other State officials and are 
to a certain extent under their supervision, while in Vermont 
some slight reports are made and taxes are paid directly to the 
State treasurer. 
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Pay 25 cents 
None. per pole to 
set same, 
None. $2,000 fran- 
chise tax. 
mills paidto 
‘State. 
1% on gross 
receipts ad- 
ditional = 
5%=$45,398.51 State tax. 
Increased if 
‘Co. pays 
over 8% 
dividends. 


| 
| 
| 


I pays 5% 
_Pavement 
taxes = 
\$11,151.12. 
None. Work done 

by City and 
charged to 
Company. 

A few Cos, pay 2% ------------ 

'=$8,949.85 
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IRECT AX ON AX ON $. ‘ 
| Property. Can | Gross EARNINGs. Ah 4 
H | i 
tate. | 
Pd. to State 


‘and distrib- | 


tate. towns. | 


$18,994.88 
TACOMAy 


WASHINGTON, .------ $23,005.17 $23,809.87 $3 pr. rhorse car’ 4%=$49,106.93 |------------ 
| 36 pr. 2 horse car 


In these States the information available as to capitalization, 
earnings and taxation is fairly complete. Outside of these 
States there is no provision made for any systematic supervision 
by State officials, nor are detailed reports called for by any State 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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authorities. It is, therefore, difficult to obtain exact data as to | 

taxation, and recourse must usually be had to the treasurers of i! 

the companies and the tax assessors of the several towns. ae 
In New York City, in 1896, the Metropolitan Street Railway ue 


Co. (and Metropolitan Traction Co.) paid taxes as follows:— if 


City TAXEs. { 
Percentage Of receipts, $ 43,101.93 | 


STATE TAXES. 


Percentage of Earnings, 
On Capital Stock of Street Railway Co.,......-.-...- 20,000.00 
On Capital Stock of Traction Co.,....---.----------- 


Cost of paving requirements, -......----....-------- 
Work done by the Company. bye 
In 1897 the City received from all the Companies, k 

For percentage of gross 289,283.16 


in addition to the taxes on the real and personal ve 
property of the railways. 
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With the data in hand it will be seen that the forms in use 
include direct property taxes, taxes on capital stock and bonds, 
car-license taxes, privilege taxes, pole taxes, track-mileage 
taxes, and percentages on gross earnings.' 

These taxes are paid sometimes to the State, but usually to 
the municipality. 

In addition to these forms, the pavement tax is nearly always 
paid, either as a money contribution or as a work requirement. 

These various methods may be divided into two somewhat 
distinct divisions, called, if you please, property taxes and 
franchise taxes; the property tax standing for the protection 
afforded to the plant and rolling stock, the franchise tax repre- 
senting the value conferred by the public in its grant of special 
privileges in the use of the public streets. 

The property tax is in general the same tax that other 
tangible property of equal value must pay. The franchise tax 
is the measure of the monopoly which the railway company 
enjoys, and which is not shared in by owners of other forms of 
property. 

In practice this distinction has not always been clearly made, 
and where the propriety of the franchise tax has been recog- 
nized, it has frequently been commuted into a tax of entirely 
different form, and has been called by a different name. This 
distinction has been somewhat clearly made in England, but in 
Canada and the United States, although the general distinction 
between property taxes and franchise taxes is occasionally 
noted, it frequently occurs that property taxes alone are 
imposed, or that property taxes are merged into a form of tax 
more commonly used as a franchise tax. Thus in Connecticut, 
the statutes provide that each railway company shall pay a State 
tax of one per cent. on the value of its stock and bonds, “in 
lieu of all other taxes on its franchises, funded and _ floating 


1 The so-called Ford Franchise Tax Act of May 26, 1899. which endeavors to 
reach street car lines in New York by treating their franchises as a part of their 
real property, and thus bringing them under the operation of the general prop- 
erty tax, introduces a method of taxation different from any of those mentioned 
in this article. It was not enacted, however, until after the present paper was 
prepared, and for that reason is not included in the enumeration of the tax 
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debt, and railroad property.” (Sec. 3920.) Also in Ottawa, 
Ontario, the company is exempt from all taxes on track and 
rolling stock, but pays a mileage tax of $450 per mile. 

A comprehensive study of street railway taxation must, then, 
include taxes on railway property, taxes on railway franchises, 
and charter requirements which are a burden upon the railway 
and which involve a money outlay. 

It is not always possible to separate clearly these three items, 
but the distinction in form appears in the taxes as laid in 
many cities. 

In England, state control of street railways has of late taken 
the form of actual municipal ownership and operation, while 
public ownership with operation by private companies has been 
the plan pursued for many years. In the United States, 
however, municipal ownership has not been undertaken,' but 
a more or less strict supervision of the companies has grown up. 

As to the rationale of street railway taxation, two purposes 
are coming to be more or less clearly discernible in legislation 
affecting street railway companies: 

First—Taxation for the purpose of raising revenue. 

Second—Taxation having in view the ulterior object of State 
or municipal control. 

Under the first head fall the ordinary property taxes, and also 
some of the franchise taxes; while other charter provisions, 
such as the limited term franchise, certainly anticipate the 
possibility of closer municipal control. It is in the exercise of 
the taxing power as a means of control that the companies have 
the most to fear. 

In many cases exceedingly favorable charters have been 
secured by the companies. Indeed, through the ignorance or 
carelessness of legislators, these charters have in some cases 
been unduly favorable, and the concessions granted for long 
terms of years, or in perpetuity, have been clearly against the 
public interests. 


‘Joint ownership with the promoters has occasionally been tried. In Galves- 
ton, Texas, the City owns 693 shares of stock in the Company, which was 
turned over as a bonus for the franchise. The total number of shares is 
20,000 and the bonded debt $1,075.000. The City has received no dividends for 
some years and it is unlikely that the joint ownership will ever be of advantage 
to the public, 
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The public control of streets and highways has been limited 
by such grants, and the temptation may be to seek to regain 
control of highway and of railway by taxation,—perhaps by 
oppressive taxation, 

This taxation for the purpose of control may be rendered 
difficult by special charter provisions concerning taxation, or 
by general State laws specifying the nature and amount of the 
tax,’ but even then the disposition of city authorities to use 
the taxing power as a club to enforce recognition of the public 
interests may be of considerable inconvenience to the railways. 

The manifest policy, then, of the railway managers, should be 
that of conciliation, and of liberal treatment in their consid- 
eration of public demands. 

In practice, the taxation in different localities varies greatly, 
as we have seen, and reaches all along from entire tax exemp- 
tion on the one hand? to oppressive taxation (well nigh 
confiscation) on the other.* 

Several of the smaller cities have granted entire tax 
exemption to the companies for a term of years in order to 
secure the railway facilities, in other places partial exemptions 
have been granted, while one small Pennsylvania city has 
modestly stipulated that in return for the franchise the railway 
company shall pay the cost of printing the city railway 
ordinances.* It should be borne in mind that occasionally 
the franchises have proven of little value. The mayor of a 
small town in Minnesota pointedly remarks that the company 
“paid nothing for the franchise and made a poor bargain to 
take it as a gift.” 

In many States the terms and conditions upon which railways 
may locate and operate have been left almost entirely to the 
discretion of city councils. This, indeed, has often been the 
practice in our Western States, although the companies have in 
some cases sought legislation from the State to relieve them 
from burdens imposed by the cities, or to more thoroughly 

1 As in Connecticut, where the companies pay a tax of one per cent. on the 


par value of their bonds and market value of their stock, ‘in lieu of all other 
taxation.” 


2? Roanoke, Va. Baltimore, Cincinnati, 4+Chester, Pa. 
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intrench themselves in the enjoyment of privileges already 
granted. 

In some States, however, local seli-government has been 
practically denied to the towns and cities in their dealings with 
the railways, and the legislature has arrogated to itself the 
control of the city highways. Nowhere is this more noticeable 
than in Connecticut, a State in which the influence of the rural 
population is very great, and where the entire expenses of State 
administration are met by direct taxes upon railroads and other 
corporations, by a tax on bonds and notes and by inheritance 
taxes. 

This disposition to ignore the cities has borne fruit in legis- 
lation by which the taxing power of the municipalities has 
been usurped by the State, and the street railway, although 
largely a city affair, has been treated like the steam railway, 
which pays taxes directly into the State treasury. To secure 
this the bugaboo of a State tax on the towns was revived, and 
it was argued that unless the street railway tax was paid directly 
to the State it might become necessary to resuscitate the old 
town tax to pay the expenses of the State administration. 
Thus the votes of the representatives were secured for the 
measure which provides a tax of one per cent. upon the par 
value of the bonds and the market value of the stock “in lieu 
of all other taxation.”” Under this law not only is there no 
compensation made to the cities for the franchises, but even 
the real estate used for power houses is exempt from all local 
taxation. As a matter of public policy and of justice to the 
cities, this system has in it much to condemn. 

On the other hand, it may be urged that in justice to the 
railway companies the taxing power of the municipal authorities 
should be limited, if not actually superseded, by the State 
legislature. It is conceivable that in the event of serious 
disagreement between a railway company and a city council, 
or in the temporary ascendancy of radical public sentiment, the 
burden of local taxation might be increased in such a measure 
as to work great hardship and injustice to the shareholders of 
the railway. 

To prevent such a condition the power of the legislature 
might properly be invoked, and this freedom from the evils of 
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local prejudice and passion is certainly secured by the Con- 
necticut system of a direct State tax on the companies; but this 
is secured only by the sacrifice of some of the plainest functions 
of local self-government, viz.: the control of its highways and 
the taxation of the property of its citizens. 

If we were to adopt the English system of the local govern- 
ment board, modified to meet the differing conditions here, we 
might perhaps improve the situation. Such a board, free from 
local prejudice, should be able to establish a just rate of taxation, 
while the tax should be paid directly to the city or town where 
the property is located. 


The plan of taxing the stock and bonds of the companies is 
open to some criticism, especially if the stock is held by a very 
few persons. In such cases, where sales of the stock almost 
never occur, it is very difficult to obtain a proper estimate of 
its value for purposes of appraisal. 

Or, again, in cases where the stock is held by many persons, 
and is dealt in freely on the exchanges, it is quite possible that 
special or speculative causes may operate to increase or diminish 
the nominal value of the stock, and thus afford a poor basis for 
an appraisal.' 


* * * * * 


Perhaps the most common form of tax is the pavement tax 
or charge, or “street improvement” tax, as it is sometimes 
called. This includes the original cost of laying the pavement 
between the tracks, and often for eighteen inches to two feet 
outside each rail, and also the cost of maintenance each year. 
In twenty-eight of the larger cities the requirements are as 
follows. In nine cities the companies pave between the rails 
only; in four cities, between the rails and one foot outside each 
rail; in eight cities, between the rails and eighteen inches 
outside; in seven cities, between the rails and two feet outside. 

In some localities the regulations are even more stringent, 
as in Peoria, where the railway company is responsible for 
sixteen feet of the roadway; or in Philadelphia, where the 


'e. g., Metropolitan Street Railway at 230 or 240. 
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companies pave the entire width of the streets they traverse. 
This provision is also found in the new charters granted by the 
city of Camden, N. J., and has been occasionally insisted upon 
in Worcester, Mass. 

There is certainly reason and common sense in the pave- 
ment charges, especially when one considers the increased cost 
to the city for repairs on streets in which railway tracks are 
laid, by the diversion of ordinary traffic from the center to the 
sides of the highway. 

Akin to these charges are the bridge charges, which vary in 
form from the payment of a lump sum at the outset to the 
payment of an annual toll for each car crossing the viaduct. In 
Philadelphia this charge is $50 per car per year, in addition to 
the car license fee of $50. In Cincinnati a rental of $1,000 per 
year is charged for the use of the viaduct, and in Pottsville, Pa., 
the annual bridge rental is $100. 

Somewhat similar to this form of tax is the “privilege tax,” 
in vogue chiefly in the South. This calls for the payment of 
a lump sum each year for the privilege of conducting the 
business. It is in use in Dallas, Tex., Columbia, S. C., 
Knoxville, Tenn., Leavenworth, Kan., Birmingham, Ala., and 
Elmira, N. Y. In Birmingham and Elmira it is fixed at $250 
per year. 

If the amount of the privilege tax is determined by the 
number of cars operated, it then takes the form commonly 
known as the “car license fee.” 

The car license is in form much the same as any vehicle 
license, such as a pedler’s license or a hack license. It imposes 
an annual charge of a fixed sum upon each car operated. The 
most marked effect of this is, of course, to limit the number of 
cars used, and hence to limit the facilities of the public for trans- 
portation. It is a form of tax which reacts upon the com- 
munity itself by an impoverished service, just as prior to 1851, 
when the English government imposed a tax on windows,}! 
householders reduced the number of windows, shutting out light 
and air, and the public health suffered. 


Repealed in 1851. 
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Car License Tax. Cities. 
$5 per car. Alexandria, Va., Lancaster, Pa., Lebanon, Pa., Rochester, 
N. Y., Sacramento, Cai., Baltimore, Md. 
$10 (*S Camden, N. J., Decatur, Ill., Easton, Pa., EauClaire, Wis., 


Elgin, Ill., Fort Smith, Ark., Orange, N. J., Pottsville, 
Pa., Quincy, Ill., Youngstown, O., Cleveland, O., New- 
ark, N. J., Reading, Pa., San Francisco, Cal. (also $15.) 


$15 per car. Salem, Ore., St. Joseph, Mo., San Francisco, Cal. 

$20 Allegheny, Pa., Brooklyn, N. Y., Lexington, Ky., Los 
Angeles, Cal., Memphis, Tenn. 

$25 per car. Bridgeton, N. J., Little Rock, Ark., Paterson, N. J., Sioux 
City, la., Denver, Col., Minneapolis, Minn., St. Louis, Mo. 

$30 per car. Portland, Ore., Kansas City, Mo., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Nashville. 

Chicago and Philadelphia. 

$s5 ‘ Harrisburg, Pa. 


$20 to $50 per car. New York City. 

The objections to the car license tax apply also with some 
force to the specific tax on poles, such as is enforced in Harris- 
burg and Lancaster, Pa., and Wilmington, Del.’ This tax 
naturally results in the use of as few poles as possible, and to 
supplement the provisions of the tax it may be necessary to 
establish by city ordinance the number of poles which must be 
used per mile of roadway. 

An interesting variation in this tax is seen in Springfield, IIL, 
where a tax is laid of fifty cents per pole. This is called an 
“inspection fee,” the alleged inspection being made by the 
police, and involving no extra outlay on the part of the city. 

These taxes should not, however, be confused with the general 
property taxes, which involve the application of the regular 
local tax to all the tangible property of the companies. For 
this purpose the poles, wires, rails, rolling stock, and power 
house may all be included. 


Property Tax, according to mileage. 
Assessed Valuation 
per mile in 1895. 


Alexandria, Va., ......-..- 3 6,000 

11,000 

1,000 

{ 4,000 


? Harrisburg=25 cents per pole, also $1 per pole when first located. 
Lancaster=50 cents per pole. Wilmington=$81 per pole. 
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Indeed, in Louisville, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Omaha, 
Duluth, and the larger cities in California, not only are all 
tangible assets appraised by the assessors, but the companies’ 


‘ franchises are included in the tax lists, at valuations ranging nt 
a from $1,000 up to $4,000,000. In San Francisco the companies wh 
i 
; are assessed on the following valuations: ‘ 
Aa 
California St. Cable Railway Co. | 
Personal Property, $137,625 


$518,455 


Presidio & Ferries Railroad Co. 


Personal Property, $44,375 A 
Franchise, 10,000 Pari 


$90,435 


Market St. Ratlway Co. 


Pecsonal Property, $2,091,300 
$7,367,040 | 


Sutter St, Railway Co. 


Personal $153,450 


$716,810 


Sutro Railroad Co. 


Personal $55,150 


Total, 


Total, 
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Total, | 
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Personalty. Real Estate. Franchise. 
$ 137,625 $ 80,830 $ 300,000 
44,375 36,060 10,000 
2,091,300 987,940 4,287,800 
153,450 163,360 400,000 
55,150 13,080 20,000 
$2,481,900 $1,281,270 $5,017,800 
2,481,900 


Personal & Real Estate=$3,763,170 

City, County and State tax at $1,806 per $100=$67,962.85 
Franchise =$35,017,800 

City, County and State tax at $1,806 per $100= 90,619.47 


$158,582.32 


In the new city charter of San Francisco, which the people 
of the city recently voted to adopt, street railway franchises are 
limited to twenty-five years, at the end of which time the track 
and road-bed are to become the absolute property of the city, 
without any money payment therefor. This is probably the 
most radical step yet taken by any American city in its dealings 
with railway companies. 

While this method of taxing the franchise valuations has in 
it much to commend, yet it is especially open to the criticism 
that pertains to all forms of taxation in which an arbitrary 
assessed value is fixed upon property by local assessors. In 
the case of a weak or unpopular company the assessed valuation 
may be placed too high, and in the case of a company whose 
managers are influential or unscrupulous the temptation may be 
to place the assessment much too low. 

It will be noticed that the forms of taxation thus far con- 
sidered are those in which the tax falls upon 

(1) The value of the tangible property. 

(2) The value of the property as measured by the capitaliza- 
tion of the companies. 

(3) The value of the highway monopoly, as measured by 
pavement charges, by pole and car license fees, and by the 
appraisal of franchises. 

While there are arguments in favor of each of these methods, 
there are decided objections to all of them, with the exception of 
the pavement taxes, which are clearly defensible from all stand- 
points. There still remains the consideration of a form of tax 
very common in the larger Canadian cities, viz.: the tax on 
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It is frequently in vogue in cities of the 
United States, and is coming into more general use. 
exemplification is, perhaps, in the city of Baltimore, where the 


Its best 


St. Joun, N. B., 


ST, THOMAS, .... 


TORONTO, -..... Yes. 

4 VANCOUVER, ....| $1,417.50 

4 

| 

On real 

Winpsor, ONT., estate 

only. 

WINNIPEG, ..... $6,971.19 
YARMOUTH, .... $437.50 


(Tax exempt by legislative act.) 


(All taxes commuted for $60 per year.) 


CANADA.! 
7 juntil 1914. 
1 NeANTHORD: |) 25 year charter. 
HAMILTON, ----- 6%=$6,882.00 |.......... 37,532. mileage. 
LonDON,, 18 in. out- 50 year charter expires 
side. 1925. 
H 
MonTREAL, ----- 066. \& -=$66,633. snow re- Business tax = 
4 og J moval = $1,957.75. 
4 | $52,800.00 
$980.00 (Exempt from all taxes on franchises, tracks $7,231. mileage. 
3 ‘and rolling stock and personalty until 1923.) 
PETERBOROUGH, |......... (Pay taxes only on car shed and office.) 
me Port ARTHUR, .|....-..- - (Owned and operated by city at a loss of about $5,500.00 per year.) 
DURE, $20 pr.car. 4% after’97 Pays a ‘‘business tax.” 
2 Exempt from all taxes until 1902, except local 
CATHERINGS, pr. car. improvements rates, school rates and watering 
| streets=379.10. 
| 


‘Double tracks entire street. 
‘Single tracks 18 in, outside. 


tracks. | 
| 
[960.000.00 mileage. 
| 
until 1903. 
| | 
| License fee $500.00 per 
18 in. out- year, Ist years, 
side. per year, 2d 
10 years. 
| 
} 
side, | 
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companies pay 9 per cent. of their gross receipts to the city. 
In 1897 this amounted to $263,000, and was used for the care 
and improvement of public parks. This disposition of their 
money should be approved by the companies, since the park 
improvements result in their greater use by the people, who 
gain access to them by the use of the street cars. 

It is seldom that this tax entirely takes the place of other 
forms, although by State law it has been adopted by the cities 
of Wisconsin “in lieu of all other taxes.” It exists along with 
other taxes in New York, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Washington, 
DD. C., New Orleans, Providence, and several other cities. 


Tax on Gross Receipts. 
Rate. 

Asheville, N. q Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, 
Dettolt, Mich... 5%. Jersey City,..-....5%. 
Green Bay, Wis., (by State law) 1% to 24. Milwaukee, 
Jamestown, N. Y., .......-... New Orleans, 
La Crosse, Wis ; Providence, 
Mobile, Ala., A San Francisco, ..-.2%. 
Cal, Washington, D. C.,_4%. 
a New York City,-.-4% to 6%. 
Rochester, N. Y., ------------ 
Seattle, 
St. Paul, Minn.,.....-... 
Toledo, Ohio, 


As a franchise tax it has much to commend it. Nothing so 
truly measures the value of a city railway as the amount of its 
gross earnings. In making up its statement of accounts 
nothing is so difficult to cover up as this item. <A tax on net 
earnings is well nigh futile, for the net earnings may be swollen 
or dried up at the pleasure of the company’s bookkeeper. By 
liberal charges to operating expenses a very prosperous com- 
pany may show small net earnings. 

In the city of Des Moines, Ia., the railway company is 
obliged to pay a tax of 5 per cent. on their net receipts after 
1897. However, in the words of one of the city officials, “on 
account of its excessive issue of bonds, they have no net receipts, 
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and therefore there will be nothing received under this pro- 
vision.” 

Therefore, in a recent amendment to their charter, allowing 
them to do a limited freight business, the tax of 5 per cent. is 
laid on the gross receipts from such operation. 


The gross earnings, then, are the true index of the value of a 1 
street railway. Their rapid increase tells of good management, j 
and also reminds us of the increasing value of the franchise of {| 
the company. As tonnage is the desire of the steam railroad i 
manager, so large gross receipts are sought by the trolley ( 
manager. 


The first question a shrewd promoter asks about a railway 
property is, “What are its gross receipts?” He well knows i 
that the amount of its capitalization may bear no definite t 
relation to the value of the property, and that its assets may be | 
over-valued; but in the amount of the annual gross earnings ei 
he sees something real, tangible and significant. \ 

To increase the gross earnings the companies strain every 
nerve, and it is in this fact that the wisdom of a tax on gross | \ 
earnings is seen. 

Such a tax binds the selfish aims of the companies to the 
general interests of the public. i 

Increased dividends can only come through closer economy 
or by means of larger gross receipts, and for every hundred 
dollars more of gross receipts comes an added increment to 


the public. 
In no other way is the public so surely recompensed for the I, 
increasing value of the franchise granted by them. If the Hi 


railway prospers, the taxes increase automatically, and there 
is no need of a valuation of the property at frequent intervals. 

In several cities the tax on gross earnings is a progressive Vi Be ; 
tax, increasing in rate as the earnings increase. In Montreal Ht | 
this ranges from 4 per cent. on earnings below $1,000,000, up 
to 15 per cent. on earnings above $3,000,000. In Toronto the i, 
lowest rate is 8 per cent., and the highest is 20 per cent. on | i 
earnings above $3,000,000. 
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Hamilton, Ont. Franchise expires 1913. 


Real and Personal Property Tax, ...................< $2,218.54 
Mileage Tax, 2400 per mile of single track, and $800 
per mile'of double track, 7,532.17 


Percentage Tax, on Gross Receipts 
Up to $125,000, 6% 
= 150,000, 
175,000, 7% 
200,000, 714% 


Montreal, Que. Franchise expires 1922. 


Real Estate Assessment, 7,063.50 
One-half cost of snow removal, at $16.50 per mile, .._- 52,800.00 
Ordinary business tax at 744% of assessed rental, -...- 1,957.75 


Percentage Tax, on Gross Receipts 
Up to $1,000,000, 4% 
1,500,000, 62 
2,000,000, 8% 


Ottawa, Ont. Franchise expires 1923. 


Real Eatate Assessment, $ 980,00 
Mileage Tax $450 per mile, for first I§ years,.-.-..-- } 
7,231.00 
Mileage Tax 3500 per mile, for last 15 years, ----.--- 
Exempt from all municipal taxes on franchises, tracks, 
rolling stock and personal property, --..-..----.-- 


Toronto, Ont. Franchise expires IgtI. 


Mileage Tax $800 per mile single track, $1,600 per mile 
Percentage Tax, on Gross Receipts 
Up to $1,000,000, 8% 
1,500,000, 10% 
2,000,000, 12% 


$145,673.96 


ae 


By recent decision of the Court of Appeal the poles, rails and wires are 


assessable as well as the real estate of the company. 
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The special committee of the Massachusetts legislature 
appointed to investigate street railway affairs, says: “.... a 
tax on gross receipts . . . . is conceded now to be the most 
equitable basis for a system of taxation.” 

Another form of tax in vogue in a few localities is the tax 
on excess dividends. There is usually a dividend rate fixed, 
below which the earnings of the company are exempt from tax. 

In the event of the payment of dividends in excess of the 
fixed rate, a certain proportion of the excess must be paid to 
the State. In some Pennsylvania charters all dividends above 
6 per cent. are subject to taxation, the tax being at the rate of 
6 per cent. on the excess paid. 

The manifest objection to this system is that in the case of 
highly prosperous companies it directly increases the temp- 
tation to “stock watering” or other forms of capital inflation, 
while in the case of companies whose earnings are small the 
tax taises no revenue whatever. 

Let us assume a statutory dividend rate of, say 8 per cent., 
above which rate all dividends paid are subject to taxation. 
Under such conditions companies that are earning 16 per cent. 
are very likely to double their capital, mark up their assets, 
and divide but 8 per cent. per year on their nominal capital. 

Whatever may be said against such financial operations, the 
fact remains that any system of taxation falling upon dividends 
as measured by the rate per cent. paid, encourages capital 
inflation, and in some measure may even justify it. 

With many people there is a dislike for any company whose 
dividend rate is high. A dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum will excite much jealousy, and at times provoke hostile 
legislation which is apt to be unjust and ill advised. If, how- 
ever, the capital is doubled and the dividend rate halved, the 
prosperity of the company is much less apparent and is less 
likely to prove obnoxious to many people. The public can 
more easily endure the shock of an immediate over-capitali- 
zation than they can the recurrent dividend of 12 per cent. 
per year. 

This tax on the excess dividends above 8 per cent. may be a 
very proper method in States where, as in Massachusetts, capital 
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inflation is prohibited by statute and is prevented by vigilant 
State officials who administer the law with rigor. In practice, 
however, it is usually vefty difficult to entirely prevent fictitious 
issues of stock, and although State legislatures have tardily 
enacted laws to prevent it, stock watering is still possible in 
nearly every State. 

Under such conditions, a tax on excess dividends is nearly 
futile, and is scarcely better than the plan of a fixed dividend 
rate which shall never be exceeded. 

Any tax on dividends or a percentage on the amount 
annually distributed in dividends can be successfully evaded by 
changing the form of the capital liabilities of the companies. 
A large bonded debt, or a large debenture debt, may be created, 
and by a distribution to shareholders of these debt obligations, 
the amount paid in dividends may become very small. In 
point of fact, this very course was adopted by a company in 
the State of New York, which issued its certificates of indebted- 
ness to an amount equal to its capital stock. These certificates 
were then divided up among the stockholders, and the debt of 
the company was thereby increased $1,200,000 without the 
payment to the company of anything therefor. 

We find, then, that in order to make any tax on dividends 
effective, it must be supplemented by most rigid regulations as 
to the amount of stock and bonds and the method of their 
issue. To frame such supplemental laws is very difficult, and 
to properly enforce them is nearly impossible. To be effective, 
the statute must be rigid and unyielding, and by its operation 
progress is likely to be sacrificed and the public interests suffer. 

Elasticity is essential to progress, and this is sacrificed by 
the method of capital limitation when it is enforced absolutely. 

Some other method of taxation must then be sought, which 
permits elasticity and growth, while insuring a tax income 
commensurate with the prosperity of the company. The tax 
on gross earnings more nearly fulfills these conditions than any 
other form of assessment. It does not concern itself with the 
capital stock of the road nor with any item on the balance sheet, 
but bears directly upon the volume of business annually done. 
It falls upon the traffic, not upon the value of the plant, real or 
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assumed. As a method of taxation it seems to be increasing 
in favor. In Wisconsin it has been incorporated into the law 
of the State, and is imposed “in lieu of all other taxation.” In 
amount it ranges from I per cent. to 4 per cent. In the city of 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, the rate is 3 per cent. “in lieu of all 
other taxes.” 

In Washington, D. C., this tax is characteristic of recent 
charters, and takes the place of all other taxation except the 
tax on real estate. 
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Tax on Tax on Tax on 
Washington, D. C. Capital. Real Gross 
Estate. Receipts. 

Belt Railway Co., 3 800.94 $ 2,704.43 Old Charter. 
Columbia Railway, 4,951.10 989.19 “s 
Metropolitan Ry., 18,057.83 6,953.93 
Capital Traction, 11,812.33 $40,032.92=4% 
Eck. & S. H. Ry., 97.95 4,184.32=4% 
Georgetown & I. R. R. 162.35 913.08=4% 
Brightwood Railway, 112,86 2,155.68=4% \ Recent 
Wash. A. & Mt. V. R.R., 5 294.28=4% Charters, 
Wash, & G. & F. E. R.R., 47.63 617.87=4% 
Ana. & Potomac R,.R., 124.50 g08.78=2% 


$23,809.87 $23,005.17 


$49,106.93 
23,005.17 
23,809.87 


Total, $95,921.97 


While in theory it may not meet the requirements of absolute 
justice, yet in practice it is free from most of the objections 
which pertain to other methods, and it has to recommend it the 
great element of simplicity. It can be determined readily and 
can hardly be evaded. A _ graded percentage tax, if the 
franchise is perpetual, or a level rate per cent. with a limited 
term franchise, may well be advocated as a form of tax meas- 
urably just to the company and to the public alike. 

In the larger Canadian cities not only does the tax increase 
in rate as the earnings increase, but the life of the franchise is 
also limited, and provision is made for the public acquisition of 
the properties at the expiration of the charter. This latter 
13 
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provision is almost never met with in the cities of the United 
States, although there seems to be an increasing tendency to 
limit the duration of the franchise. 

In New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Pennsylvania 
the charters are practically perpetual. In Massachusetts they 
are perpetual in form, but are, in theory at least, revocable at 
any time. In many cities of the central West and the South 
the limits range from twenty to fifty years, and in some of the 
larger cities a fifty-year franchise is coming to be regarded as 
altogether too long; witness the present situation in Chicago. 


* * * 


3esides the actual money contributions to the municipal or 
State treasury, there are other burdens which are sometimes 
laid upon the companies, which involve inconvenience and often 
considerable expense. While these obligations do not take 
the form of ordinary taxes, they may properly be regarded as 
franchise taxes, since they represent the guid pro quo necessary 
to be made to obtain their special privileges. 

Requirements made to insure the public safety, such as 
gongs, fenders and headlights, need not be considered here, as 
such requirements are nothing more than is insisted upon in the 
working of factories and mines, in the operations of which no 
public franchise is involved. 

Fender ordinances bear much the same relation to the street 
railway that car coupler statutes bear to the steam railroad. 
Both acts tind their justification in the interests of human safety. 
and do not in any degree measure the value of the companies’ 
franchises. 

The pavement charges, already considered, are the most 
common form of taxes which need not call for a money pay- 
ment. While a pavement tax of a fixed amount per mile 
is occasionally laid, by far the commonest method is that of 
a requirement that the companies pave between the tracks and 
for one or two feet outside the outer rails, at their own expense, 
such pavement to be of the same material as the other parts of 
the street and to be laid to the satisfaction of the city engineer. 

Pavements for a single track road may cost the companies 
from $2,500 to $15,000 per mile, according as the material used 
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is crushed stone, brick, Belgian block or asphalt. This is of 
course a direct burden upon the railways, although it seldom 
appears as “taxes” in the returns made to the railroad com- 
missioners. 

Under the head of pavement charges may also be included 
requirements for clearing snow and street cleaning. 

Time table regulations are sometimes made a condition of 
a charter grant. Thus, it may become imperative for a 
company to purchase more rolling stock than can be profitably 
used and to employ more men, in order to run a five-minute or 
a ten-minute schedule, although the traffic could be more 
economically handled on a twenty-minute schedule, with fewer 
cars and employees. 

* * * * * 

Another condition attaching to municipal grants is that the 
city shall have the right to use the company’s poles for its fire 
alarm wires, and such use is made of the poles in certain cities 
of Pennsylvania. 

K * * * 

Regulations as to rates of fare are often incorporated into 
legislative grants or into city ordinances. This method is 
certainly a very direct one for obtaining compensation for 
franchises, but it is open to serious criticism. 

Its most common form is in the requirement that six tickets 
be sold for twenty-five cents, as in Montreal, Toronto, Grand 
Rapids and other cities. 

Sometimes the stipulation is twenty-five tickets for one 
dollar, and occasionally in the United States’ and frequently in 
Canadian cities, workingmen’s tickets, good at morning and 
evening hours, are sold at the rate of eight for twenty-five cents, 
while school children ride at the rate of two and a half cents per 
trip during certain hours. 

By the ordinances of some cities firemen and policemen ride 
free, while in other places city officials of greater authority are 
said to enjoy the freedom of the trolley in recognition of services 
rendered. 


1 Richmond, Va. enjoys 2% cent fares during certain hours, 
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If fixed rates of fare are made one of the conditions of the 
original charter grant, it is hard to see how the interests of the 
companies can suffer, while if these rates are subject to revision 
from time to time by impartial tribunals the welfare of the city 
may also be conserved. 

lf, however, no such contract has been entered into, it is 
certainly very dangerous to entrust the rate-making power to 
municipal councils. Indeed, the arbitrary use of such power 
might bankrupt the companies, and would be scarcely better 
than organized robbery. 

Recent court decisions in Milwaukee and Indianapolis have 
placed limits to the power of legislation in this direction. 

At the best, a charter limitation of fares below the limit which 
enlightened self-interest fixes, is not apt to result in advantage 
to the public. Very cheap fares invite and almost involve 
poor service. An impoverished company will seek to econo- 
mize by using old cars and cheap labor. If a manager feels 
that all the profits of the business have been seized upon by the 
public, he will have slight ambition to improve the service. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the “forgotten man,” the tax- 
payer, this plan of cheap fares is not altogether a proper one. 
A tax of 20 per cent. on gross earnings, with a five-cent fare. 
results in the same income to the companies as would be 
obtained from a four-cent fare, fixed in lieu of all taxes. In the 
former case the city treasury receives a handsome income, and 
the burden upon the taxpayer is lightened. In the latter case 
the burden of taxation is not diminished, and the taxpayers 
suffer that the public may save a cent on each fare, the public 
being to a large degree people who pay no taxation on real or 
personal property. 

The chief purpose of taxation, revenue, is secured by the tax 
on gross earnings; while if the franchise payment takes the 
form of a very low rate of fare in lieu of taxation, no revenue 
results to the city, and the taxpayers’ burdens are in no way 
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Percentage of 
Gross Earnings 
to which the 
Gross taxes are 
Data of 1897. Earnings. Taxes. equivalent, 


Maine, $ 770,614 9,644 1.25 per cent. 
New Hampshire, 282,820 3,820 1.31 
Massachusetts, 15,898,838 592,454 3-73 
Rhode Island, 1,962,917 61,777 4.38 
Connecticut, 2,626,227 132,937 5.06 
New York (1896), 40,705,359 2,023,831 4.97 
Pennslyvania, 27,396,489 1,567,335 


As a basis for comparison of the tax burdens imposed in 
different localities, the amount of the taxes may be expressed 
in the equivalent percentages on gross earnings which they 
represent. Thus, the total amount of taxes paid by the 
companies located in the State of Maine is $9,644, which is 
equivalent to 1.25 per cent. on the gross earnings. In Massa- 
chusetts this percentage is 3.73, in Pennsylvania 5.72. 

In general, as might be expected, the rate is higher in States 
where large cities are located, but an examination of the 
taxation in the larger cities themselves shows that there is no 
uniformity in rate, although the conditions prevailing are 
similar and the cities of practically the same size. 

Whether the taxation in American cities is or is not adequate, 
it is an interesting fact that the revenue they receive from 
railway taxation is considerably larger than the taxes and 
rentals received from similar sources by English cities of equal 
size, and is very much larger than the profits arising from the 
municipal operation of tramways in Glasgow, Leeds and Shef- 
field. In 1897 the profits of the municipal tramways of 
Glasgow were $278,928, but the taxes paid by the West End 
Street Railway Company of Boston were $372,460. Again, the 
public operation of Sheffield’s tramways showed a profit of 
$39,891, while the railways of Cincinnati, under private owner- 
ship and operation, contributed $211,428 in taxes. 

In the larger American cities the amount of the taxes paid 
will average somewhat over 6 per cent. of the gross earnings. 
In Baltimore it is considerably higher, being nearly 11 per cent.; 
in St. Louis it is decidedly lower, being only 2.96 per cent. 
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Gross Total taxes Percentage of Taxes to 
Population. Earnings. paid. Gross Earnings. 
In 1897. 
\ Sheffield, 340,000 $ 248,426 $ 39,89t=Profit from municipal operation 
Cincinnati, 297,000 2.481.435 211,428 8.50 
\ Edinburgh, 289,000 419,025 70,769=Track Rentals, &c. 
~- New Orleans, 250,000 1,621,400 106,922 6.60 
Montreal, 250,000 1,443,585 128,454 8.96 
In 1895. 
Leeds, 400,000 280,462 15,617=Profit from municipal operation 
- Birmingham, 497,000 1,007,151 65,208=Track Rentals, Xc. 
Baltimore, $12,000 2,922,700 318,040 10.88 
\ Liverpool, 641,000 1,403,197 230,860=Track Rentals, Rates and Taxes 
' St. Louis, 644,000 5,149,888 152,406 2.96 
In 1897. 
{ Glasgow, 658,000 1,798,777 278 928=Profit from municipal operation 
' Boston, 494,000 8,719,031 462,122? 5.30 
Philadelphia, 1,046,000 10,381,015! 913,389 8.80 
Chicago, 1,099,000 11,941,524! 527,456 4.42 
New York, 1,515,000 
Metropolitan,” year ending 
June 30, ’97, 8,888,804 649,978 7.31 
* Third Avenue,” year ending 
June 30, ’97, 2,590,473 72,687 2.80 
Manhattan El.,”” vear ending 
June 30, ’97, 9,163,742 609,809 6.65 


(Conversions at the rate of 34.55 to the pound sterling.) 


11896. 
Boston. 


* Including expense for snow removal, imposed by aaa $372,460. 
89,662. 


The plan of selling franchises at public auction has prevailed 
in some localities, with varying success. In Los Angeles, 
franchises have been sold for a lump sum of from $300 to 
$3,500, only to be assessed later at from $1,000 to $50,000 
valuation. This method has also been adopted in New York 
State. Under the “Cantor Act,” Rochester sold its franchises 
to the highest bidder; since there was but one bidder the price 
paid was merely nominal. In New York City the Broadway 
and Seventh Avenue line pays to the city annually 5 per cent. 
of its gross receipts, the total to be not less than $150,000 per 
year. Until 1897 the limit of $150,000 was not exceeded, and 
this annual payment was in the nature of a fixed rental. In 
1895 a rather remarkable auction sale occurred, when the Third 
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Avenue Railroad Company bid 38'4 per cent. of the gross 
receipts for the Kingsbridge Road and St. Nicholas Avenue 
franchise, a compensation which probably represented the entire 
net profits of the proposed line. 

Regulations as to the heating of cars and the painting of 
poles are usually left to the self-interest of the companies. 
\hen these things are made the subject of legislation they are 
so insignificant that they can hardly be regarded as franchise 
compensations. Nor can the provisions of law which determine 
the weight of the rails and the height of the wires above the 
ground be fairly construed as an offset to charter privileges. 

The subject of street railway franchises and taxation has been 
considered somewhat exhaustively by legislative committees of 
two States, New York and Massachusetts. 

In New York the report rendered in February, 1896, was in 
response to an inquiry as to the advisability of municipal owner- 
ship. In June, 1897, the Massachusetts committee was charged 
with the duty of investigating “the subject of the relations 
between cities and towns and street railway corporations, the 
taxation of street railways and their franchises.” 

These two committees conducted the most important legis- 
lative investigations upon the subject that have been under- 
taken, and their recommendations are, therefore, noteworthy. 

The New York committee says: 

“Railroad companies are quasi-public corporations, in which 
the public is deeply interested, and over which the legislature of 
the State, by wise and prudent legislation, should exercise 
dominion and control. They are the creatures of the statute, 
and the manner and method of their organization, the general 
scope of their powers, the method of issuing stock and the 
power to contract indebtedness and to create obligations, 
should be clearly defined and prescribed by law.” 

As to municipal operation, the report continues: 

“It is obvious that with our present system of municipal 
government, the ownership and operation of railroads by the 
cities and municipalities would have a tendency to convert 
these enterprises into powerful political machines, the result of 
which would be detrimental to the public welfare”... . 
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“Under all the conditions and circumstances, it would seem that 
the ownership and operation of street railways by the municipal 
authorities is quite impracticable at the present time.” 

The positive recommendations of the committee are as 
follows: 

1. Limit future franchises to thirty years’ duration, and 
award them to the company offering the lowest fares (not the 
highest percentage on gross earnings). 

2. Enact a bill requiring the sale of thirty tickets for $1.00, 
good from 6 to & a.m. and 5 to 7 p.M., whenever the gross 
earnings of a company enable it to pay 5 per cent. on its capital. 

3. Provide by law for proper heating and lighting of cars. 

While the limitation of the franchises to thirty years duration 
may be a wholesome suggestion, the other features recom- 
mended are certainly open to criticism. As has been pointed 
out, an award to the company offering the /owest fares secures 
no revenue to the city treasury. And further, any provision 
which is contingent upon earnings sufficient to pay 5 per cent. 
on the capital, may never become effective, by reason of over- 
capitalization. 

Two years after the appearance of the New York report 
came the very exhaustive report of the Massachusetts Special 
Committee. In their recommendations they have in mind the 
special conditions existing in their own State. 

In Massachusetts stock and bond issues are carefully regu- 
lated by law,’ and the committee advocate: 

1. The existing form of tax, being the average rate of taxation 
throughout the State applied to the market value of the capital 
stock and distributed to the towns where the stockholders reside 
(better to the towns where the railways are located). 

2. A commutation of the pavement charges and charges for 
snow removal from a work payment to a money payment to the 
cities, who should do the work themselves. 

3. A tax on all dividends above 8 per cent. equal in amount 
to the excess dividend. 


' Mass. Railway capitalization (stock avd bonds)=%46,600 per mile—less even 
than in Great Britain. 
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These recommendations should command great respect, and 
in Massachusetts the methods advocated are likely to work 
well. However, in States where stock and bond issues are 
practically unlimited the tax on excess dividends becomes of 
course a mere farce. 

* * * * * * 


The exceptional conditions prevailing in Massachusetts 
clearly suggest that in every State, and even in every town, 
there may be reasons for some modification of the forms of 
taxation which usually are the best adapted to the street 
railway industry. Making due allowance, however, for these 
varying elements, the results of this study may be summed up 
as follows:—that among the most equitable forms of taxation 
for street railways should be placed: 

1. Reasonable pavement charges. 

2. Percentages on gross receipts; level, if the charter is of 
short duration; graded, if the charter is perpetual. 


CHARLES E. Curris. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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NOTES. 


Christian Missions as a Sociological Factor. It has been 
the misfortune of Protestant missionary efforts in the past that their 
defense has for the most part been entrusted to self-appointed and 
incompetent apologists. The work goes on increasing in seriousness 
and importance, for those who undertake or support a task which 
they conceive to be divinely ordered are beyond the influence of 
worldly opposition. But when we realize, on the one hand, the 
obtuseness of the so-called Christian world to spiritual sanctions, 
and on the other, the immense strength of a movement conducted by 
individuals impervious to the ordinary laws controlling sociological 
phenomena, we ask, is there not some basis upon which materialism 
and enthusiasm may meet, and at least the waste of friction and 
needless antagonism be averted? After a hundred years of Chris- 
tian propaganda such as the world has not seen since the conver- 
sion of Teutonic Europe, we find ignorant critics insisting upon the 
still unregenerate mass of heathen, while their church-going oppo- 
nents retort by futile lists of converts or the reiteration of Bible 
texts that have long lost their meaning to the captious layman. 
And not only is there waste here, but in the churches which support 
the movement at home, its power for good is so little appreciated 
that their yearly contributions amount to no more than half a cent 
per Sunday for each communicant. If all church-going Protestant 
Christiandom in Europe and America would raise its annual con- 
tribution to only one cent per member every Sunday, the income 
available for its foreign missions, exclusive of legacies, would be 
some $21,000,000, instead of about $15,000,000, its present figure 
including all bequests. 

The main motive of Christian effort in this great endeavor must 
ever be the plain injunction of Christ to preach the Gospel to all 
the world. While this command is sufficient to secure the passive 
obedience of those who in any proper sense call themselves Chris- 
tians, there are other grounds upon which missionary effort may 
be reasonably supported, the exhibition of which might, if fitly under- 
taken, change the aspersions of cavillers to hearty endorsement and 
sympathy. If it can be shown, for example, that missionaries, if 
only incidentally, develop civilization, increase the earning and pro- 
ducing capacity of barbarous peoples, or lessen the dangers to highly 
organized societies from attack by unreclaimed savagry, their labors 
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are entitled to support for these by-products of their work alone. 
The claim has indeed been often enough made that such results 
are to be observed whenever the missionary is employed, but the 
work-a-day world, which wearies a little of unsupported optimistic 
statements in its business transactions, asks for proofs. To carry 
conviction there is need of an exhaustive and authoritative compila- 
tion of all the information available substantiated by evidence that 
admits of open investigation. 

Such a work has been undertaken by the Rev. J. S. Dennis, D.D., 
a missionary of experience and an Oriental scholar of rare attain- 
ments, in a book entitled “Christian Missions and Social Progress” 
(New York, Revell), the first two volumes of which are now issued, 
while a third is announced for next year. The importance of such 
a contribution to the literature of missions can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. It is at once an account and a justification of foreign 
missions that will answer many questions and supply arguments for 
the maintenance of the old controversy of light against darkness. 
Its chief interest, perhaps, to readers of these pages lies in its 
exposition of the sociological effects of missions upon the non- 
Christian people of the globe, many of which have considerable 
scientific value. 

In two respects—to begin with a frank criticism—Dr. Dennis’s 
volumes fall short of their high promise: First because he con- 
fines his study exclusively to Protestant missions, though employing 
the comprehensive name of “Christian” on his title-page; second, 
in that the amount of his material has rather overwhelmed his sense 
of proportion. The first limitation distinctly lessens the scientific 
value of a work unique in its way. Probably the difficulties of 
obtaining statistics from Roman Catholic missions were found to be 
insurmountable. Unfortunately the Papal Propaganda has no need 
to publish annual reports to satisfy an inquisitive and exacting body 
of supporters. Nevertheless its efforts, as everyone knows, are far- 
reaching, and no general estimate of the influence of Christianity 
upon social progress in pagan countries is complete without due 
consideration of this great branch of the church militant. The 
other drawback may be considered as less important, though the 
student who has to deal with these thick volumes may not infre- 
quently regret the repetition of substantially similar statements in 
different sections as well as its rather severe and unvaried style and 
exhausting detail. 

In the first five chapters of his work the author discusses the 
scope and value of modern missions as an instrument of reform 
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in non-Christian societies, the social evils existing in these societies, 
and the ineffectual nature ot other efforts to remedy them. Educa- 
tion, material civilization, state legislation, patriotism, and_ the 
so-called ethnic religions of exotic lands, are factors of more or less 
potency in carrying and keeping nations beyond the stage of savagry, 
but they are not in themselves gifted with the power of regeneration. 
Some influence that quickens the faculties of the individual and 
touches the imagination is necessary before the mass of a body 
politic can be moved to a steady and persevering sense of its higher 
needs, and this peculiar power appears to be inherent in Christianity. 
Its economic value, therefore, as an instrument of social elevation 
is a matter of the utmost importance in the present world, quite 
apart, if you please, from its spiritual or other-worldly significance— 
an aspect of theopathy which laymen are apt to ignore. For there 
is a bigotry of irreligion as well as of ecclesiastical dogmatism; and 
not infrequently the sneers of merchants and newspaper correspond- 
ents at missionary mistakes and limitations are inspired by some- 
thing worse than narrowness, as in the case of those European 
traders in the South Seas, whose profitable traffic in native products 
purchased with ardent spirits has been at last destroyed by the influ- 
ence of missions. It is rather a petty view of human society that 
does not see in an institution like this a sort of international police 
that protects portions of the race as effectually as agencies for saving 
foundlings or the decrepit supported by governments at home. 
There is an unconscious tendency in the news reports that reach 
us daily from every quarter of the globe to emphasize the defects and 
disorder of distant lands and to take no note of the quiet process 
of improvement which may be transforming them. In our own 
communities we understand the journalist’s creed that news to be 
profitable must be either picturesque or pernicious, and roughly dis- 
count his advices, but abroad it is hardly possible to do so and we 
are almost at his mercy. What information comes from Samoa 
unless there be a revolution, or India, except for a famine or a 
native uprising, or China, save for a flood or outrage? The secular 
action of a better cult that is relieving misery and replacing old and 
accustomed evils is altogether overlooked in the items that reach 
us from Africa and the East. Yet the briefest retrospect will dis- 
close very material betterment in almost every region where mis- 
sionaries have been active long enough to make their influence felt. 
Such examples as Khama, the South African converted chief, and 
his successful fight against the drunkenness unhappily universal in 
that region, may be considered too exceptional to exhibit as evidence, 
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but there are plenty of instances in all parts of heathendom of 
reforms gradually effected through missionary influence. The crea- 
tion of a public opinion in favor of sanitary laws which the govern- 
ment is powerless to enforce, the reluctant concession of equality 
to women, the abolition of slavery, infanticide, blood feuds, and the 
like, are abundantly evident as effects of this instrumentality, if one 
will but look abroad. Perhaps as fine a witness to its social strength 
as can be adduced is found in that Brahmin’s suggestive advice to 
all pariahs to embrace Christianity, inasmuch as his creed degraded 
and condemned them, while that, however futile its promises for 
the next world, certainly improved and inspired them for this. 

It is in its elevating influence upon whole classes rather than in 
its merely philanthropic efforts that the work of missions becomes 
a sociological factor of importance. By supplementing the military 
victories of the whites in savage Africa, the missionary in time over- 
comes the terror inspired by an exhibition of annihilating force and 
trains the natives to ideas of industry and frugality, thereby increas- 
ing the world’s supply of labor and demand for commodities. By 
continued and unrelenting crusades against man-hunting and slavery 
he not only checks an appalling waste of life, but reduces the power 
of an institution which economists condemn as injurious both to 
the market and society. By becoming the champion of woman in 
every region where she is relegated to an inferior social condition, 
he touches and improves the chief defect of all non-Christian com- 
munities. With very few exceptions the world before and outside 
of Christianity seems never to have known a social state where 
woman was not decidedly inferior to man. Looked at from a 
purely physiological standpoint, it might even be reasonably con- 
tended that Christian countries owe their superiority to-day to 
their customary practice of cherishing and protecting their females 
and thereby improving the human breed. Merely to educate them is 
to increase—perhaps to double—the intellectual possibilities of their 
progeny.t. The changed condition of women in the East where- 

'““No one can fully understand (says Dr. Dennis) the value of Christian 
education of girls as a social benefit in Moslem lands without tracing the 
indirect results which follow and affect in so many ways the status of women 
and the customs which prevail concerning her. In important respects the 
traditional policy regarding marriage is almost revolutionized. Early marriages 
become impracticable, unless a girl’s intellectual training is to be neglected. 
When she is once educated, her superiority of intelligence and dignity and 
worth of character lead to a degree of respect for her preferences which have 
never been thought of before. The whole tone of public sentiment, and 
especially the standards of Christian consideration and kindness, are slowly 


but surely elevating the atmosphere of home life. Parental aspirations and 
desires pertain to the girls as well as the boys,”—Vol. ii, p. 203. 
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ever missionaries have been established long enough to affect more 
than one generation, is evident enough to anyone familiar with the 
life of Oriental countries. No one bred in exclusively Western tradi- 
tions can appreciate the transcendent significance of Miss Hamilton's 
statement (quoted Vol. ii, p. 204), that at Aintab in Turkey there 
are now “several spinsters, and they show the happiness and _ use- 
fulness possible in single life—something deemed impossible a few 
years ago.” If a breach like this can be made in the immutable 
customs of the Orient, none who know the strength of custom in the 
East will doubt that an agency is already at work which in time may 
even eradicate the harem and zenana. For, from a_ sociological 
point of view, it is plain that Asia and Africa are suffering from a 
system ages old which condemns woman, like the beast of burden, to 
bear the load that man imposes. The system stands condemned hy 
all who are outside of its teaching and tradition, but no merely human 
or political agency is of the slightest use to remedy it. Where, as 
in India, an enlightened government attempts reforms in the matter 
of child-marriage, divorce, and the tyranny of the closed harem, its 
only chance of success seems to lie in the slow but penetrating 
influence of women missionaries to mitigate the enforced seclusion 
of their native sisters, “to cultivate the spirit of manly and womanly 
virtue, to establish relations of purity, honor, and mutual confidence 
between the sexes, and to introduce wholesome simplicity, moral 
chivalry, and refined freedom into the home life of the East. This 
they have accomplished already, in thousands of Christian commu- 
nities, where a large measure of brightness and cheer has come into 
the social life of woman without any undue demission of those 
formal restraints which, in view of the moral tone of Oriental 
society, are required for safety and self-respect.”? 

The numerous eleemosynary and philanthropic endeavors em- 
braced within the wide range of missionary efforts appeal, of course, 
to right-minded observers of whatever creed or color. But however 
admirable its present results, that exercise of philanthropy does not 
dispose the student of society to praise unless it passes from the 
individual to the class and also promises the removal of evils. It 
is not enough—to take two instances out of many that suggest them- 
selves—to relieve the few victims of foot-binding in China who 
can be reached in a mission station; the custom must be shown to 
be prejudicial to society, an injurious rather than a merely foolish 
fashion which limits the usefulness and degrades the character of 


1 Vol. ii, p. 253. 
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honest women. Again, the 122 missionary hospitals in China fall 
short of their full object, unless they impress the communities in 
which they are located with the necessity of sanitation, the preventa- 
bility of certain diseases, the connection between crime and disease, 
and similar monitions that elevate as well as alleviate. The presence 
of the missionary, his conduct and character, should serve as a 
perpetual object-lesson to his neighbors; he comes to them rather 
as a type and a sample of what is meant by Christianity than as a 
priest or even as a man. “I know many Hindu families,” says a 
missionary, “in which the wives are treated very differently since 
the men have become acquainted with the missionaries. A feather 
will show whence the wind blows.” Example in this manner 
enforced by manifold educational influences will effect more than 
civil laws and moral precepts to diminish and eradicate the insti- 
tution of polygamy; and when this very sign and symbol of the 
unbeliever is overthrown we may confidently expect the continent 
of Asia to attain, if not her ancient supremacy, at least her rightful 
place among the nations. 

One topic of perhaps subordinate interest may be touched upon 
in concluding a study of great suggestiveness; this is the influence 
of the spiritual energies of Christian faith in connection with medi- 
cal treatment in curing difficult cases of the opium habit. It is some- 
what remarkable that the moral uplifting of Christian doctrine seems 
indispensable in effecting opium cures, the habit being to strong 
to yield to purely scientific remedies among the hardened Asiatics. 
Such a phenomenon and the extraordinary immunity of converted 
natives in India and China to the plague’ are useful illustrations of 
that wonderful influence of mind over matter which is everywhere 
recognized as an agent of great power when it can be aroused and 
exerted. Possibly here is the same supernatural force exerted 
among Asiatics and Africans to-day that in its first exhibition during 
the Apostolic age aroused the fanatical opposition of their ances- 
tors eighteen centuries ago, but which, none the less, transformed 
ancient civilization and changed barbaric Europe into the world’s 
seat of culture. 


F. W. WILLIAMS. 
Yale University. 


‘A comparative mortality table for June, 1898, in Bombay shows that the 
plague there carried off about 53 per 1000 low-caste Hindus, 28 per 1000 
Europeans, 9.60 per 1000 Brahmans, only 8.75 per 1000 native Christians. But 
the total number of native Protestants in Bombay is only 1500. 
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Prof. E. Levasseur has published in the Revue Internationale 
de Sociologie some of the chapters of his proposed new edition of 
L’ Histoire de Industrie et des Classes Ouvriéres en France. These 
chapters cover the development of the colleges of artizans in Rome 
aiter the Antonines, the colleges in Rome and in Gaul, the colleges 
in charge of public service, and the state manufactories. Compar- 
ing these chapters with the corresponding chapters of the original 
work, published in 1859, we find that Prof. Levasseur has not only 
prepared a new edition of his important work, but has practically 
rewritten it, taking advantage of the investigations made in this 
field during these forty years. 

If new investigations have involved rewriting the part of the 
book relating to ancient Rome, regarding which the material is at 
best somewhat fragmentary, vastly more arduous and difficult will 
be the task of rewriting that part of the work which relates to more 
modern times, and one cannot but admire the courage of the author 
in undertaking to deal with such a voluminous material. The 
economic world will welcome a new edition of this classical work 
and particularly of the two volumes dealing with the period since 
the French Revolution, which have long been out of print and diffi- 
cult to obtain. 


Volkswirthschaftliche Mittheilungen aus Ungarn is the 
title of a quarterly journal issued under the auspices of the Hun- 
garian Minister of Commerce and edited by Mr. Josef Szterényi. 
The object of this publication is to enable the world-at-large to know 
what Hungary is doing in economic affairs. The peculiarity of the 
Hungarian language has hitherto made the technical literature of 
that country a sealed book to most Europeans and Americans. This 
periodical is intended to break the seals. Although it is an official 
publication, we are assured by the editor that this will not prevent 
him from exposing the unfavorable features of Hungarian life, since 
the object is solely to acquaint foreigners with the truth. 

Two numbers have been issued, aggregating 600 pages, and deal- 
ing with a large variety of topics, such as trade and industry, finance 
and credit, railroads, posts, telegraphs, telephones, patents, social 
politics, etc. The assistant editors are Dr. Alexander Békésy, Bela 
Gonda, Dr. Alexander Halasz, Dr. Wilhelm von Hennyey, Dr. Josef 
von Jekelfalussy, Andreas Micseh, Dr. Karl von Neumann und 
Elemér von Pompéry, and the publication bids fair to be of great 
value in acquainting people outside of Hungary with the economic 
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development and experiences of a talented and able race, which, 
partly for linguistic, partly for political reasons, has hitherto led a 
comparatively isolated existence. 


The New York Bureau of Labor Statistics began in June 
the publication of a Bulletin, thus following the example set by the 
Federal Department of Labor, by the Massachusetts Bureau, and by 
some foreign bureaus, such as the English, French, and Belgian. 

The first number contains, besides the editorial introduction, chap- 
ters on state employment, on the new convict labor law, on agree- 
ments between employers and employees, on strikes, on the examina- 
tion of deputy-factory inspectors, on court decisions, and on labor 
legislation of 1899. It also contains some labor notes and elaborate 
statistical returns from the trade-unions of New York, showing their 
membership, the percentage of employed, etc. The material con- 
tained in the Bulletin is fresh and valuable. The present number, 
however, displays some carelessness in editing, for while the editorial 
introduction calls special attention to a decision of the Court of 
Appeals, awarding damages to a non-union workman thrown out of 
work by a strike of union men, the chapter containing a summary 
of decisions omits this case altogether, though giving two other 
cases decided by the Supreme Court in a contrary sense. The 
Sulletin is to be published quarterly. 
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The Lesson of Popular Government. By Gamaliel Bradford. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1899—8vo, 2 vols., xix, 520; xii, 590 

Popular government, to Mr. Bradford, has but one lesson to teach. 
it is the necessity of a strong executive, consisting of a single 
man backed by a cabinet council, having seats in the legislature. 
For thirty or forty vears he has made his views on this subject 
known to the public in occasional papers, and now this work is 
gathered up into a book of two volumes, in which he sets in array 
the usages and institutions of modern government, and draws the 
moral which he desires. It is a somewhat diffuse and loosely 
woven presentation of the topic, more after the order of a news- 
paper editorial than of a scientific treatise. There has been a wide 
collation of facts and opinions, but little effort to condense and com- 
bine. The book is a contribution to current discussion (and an 
important one) rather than to the permanent literature of politics. 

There are three schools of opinion with reference to the control- 
ling administrative forces in American government. 

That led by Woodrow Wilson regards the law-making power 
as predominant. Another holds that the President possesses a kind 
of absolutism. .\ third looks at the Courts as the real seat of final 
authority. 

No better witness could be had to the even measure in which the 
Constitution of the United States dealt out the powers of the new 
nation. Its framers did not mean that any one of the three great 
departments of government should be essentially weaker than the 
others; and the course of time has ratified and confirmed their 
work. 

Mr. Bradford finds no fault with the scheme of the Constitution, 
but he arraigns Congress for not having given the Cabinet ministers 
an opportunity to participate in its debates. 

The initiative which belongs to the President would thus acquire 
a double weight, and public opinion would be brought into closer 
relation to the exercise of executive power. Mr. Bradford has no 
fear of universal suffrage, though he would not extend it to women. 
The danger to democracy is not in that, but “in the organization 
of government, and that is to be met by the establishment of a 
strong and independent executive power, held responsible to public 
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(Vol. I, p. 311.) He regards the Courts of the United 
States, officered as they are on the nomination of the President, as 
too weak to stand against him or against any policy which he 
approves. The Supreme Court is described as once venturing to 
assume such an attitude and driven back in humiliation. Here he 
refers to the familar and often refuted story of the packing of the 
Supreme Court by Grant to secure a reversal of its original decision 
discrediting legal tender notes. (Vol. Il, pp. 191, 394.) During the 
Civil War, indeed, he maintains: “The Constitution was in abey- 
ance. For four years we lived under a military despotism almost 
as complete as that of the Committee of Public Safety, though less 
cruel.” (Vol. 1, pp. 20, 362.) Had there then been a cabinet repre- 
senting the whole country, with a place in Congress, and so a 
position which would have made it looked up to habitually by the 
people as the guide and arbiter in disputed questions, slavery could 
have been bloodlessly abolished by such a scheme of compensated 
emancipation as that which Lincoln, without such aid, proposed 
in vain. (Vol. I, p. 456.) 

Such a measure, he argues, would give us Presidents who are 
true leaders of men. As things stand, a party nominates for 
President the man whom they can best rely on to follow their 
behests and feed them with favors. There is a Gresham’s law that 
drives out all but the meanest Presidential material. ‘Public office 
will in the long run be filled by the poorest quality of men who 
can be made to fulfill its requirements. The people have done all 
it was possible for them to do by insisting that their Presidents 
should be men of high personal character. It was quite beyond 
their power to achieve, that great men should be always furnished 
for a place which was nothing but an instrument of party politics.” 

(Vol. I, p. 357.) “Because, therefore, the President, 
except by message to Congress, is never heard in public, either by 
himself or his agents, either in defence of what he wants or in 
opposition to what he does not want, he remains completely hidden 
from the popular view.” (Vol. I, p. 362.) . . . . “The princi- 
pal feature of the whole government at Washington is the sup- 

pression of personality.” (Vol. I, p. 372.) Congress does not con- 
sent to the change he advocates, which a simple law of ten lines 

could effect in a day, because it would impair its own prestige, and 
elevate the Cabinet minister to a position in comparison to which 

that of Senators would seem but small. (Vol. IT, p. 363.) 

Mr. Bradford complains that almost no one in office before the 
date of the Pendleton Bill of 1881, had ever seriously thought of 
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any such readjustment of the relations of the executive to the legis. 
lative department of the United States. It is, perhaps, because the 
plan of surrounding him with a ministerial council was discarded 
after full debate by the Convention of 1787. | Madison’s position 
there was that the executive was a representative of the people, and 
should be kept apart from the legislature. To give his ministers 
a voice in Congress without a vote might serve to explain his 
measures, but would expose him to contempt, if they should be 
defeated, and invite a resort to intrigue and log-rolling to secure 
their success. Mr. Bradford's answer is that such methods, with 
Congress for the whole of the government, as he declares it now is, 
have become the rule of procedure; and that to put the tribunes 
of the people among their foresworn representatives would bring 
public opinion to bear in a direct and controlling way. (Vol 
II, p. 517.) 

His criticisms on the Legal Tender cases in the Supreme Court 
indicate that Mr. bradford has never read them, or else read then 
in avery hasty way. He asserts that the ultimate decision “turned 
mainly upon whether the Act was necessary and proper for carrying 
on the war, which is in no sense a legal or even a constitutiona! 
question, but a financial and political one, as to which the opinion 
of the same number of educated citizens might be quite as worth, 
of attention as that of the Supreme Court.” (Vol. IT, p. 395.) On 
the contrary, the Court confined itself to the inquiry whether the 
law was of a kind that could be necessary or proper for carrying 
on the government, either in war or peace. They held it, in th: 
light of universal history, to belong to that class, but expressl) 
disclaimed any right to consider whether its enactment was a judi- 
cious choice of means; that being for Congress to sav, and Congress 
only. 

The book concludes with a strong protest against the policy o* 
territorial expansion, as impracticable under our existing systeni 
of the distribution of power, and a declaration that the Democratic 
party stands for the only sound doctrine on that subject, or would 
if it were true to its fundamental principles. (Vol. II, pp. 318, 539. 

The book is largely made up of extracts from the writings of 
other publicists, with running comments; a single one from Etienne 
Laury’s La Republique en 1883 extending over eight closely printed 
pages. One volume, instead of two, with suitable foot-notes, woul’ 
have presented the subject quite as clearly and in better form. 

SIMEON E. BALDWIN. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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The Theory of the Leisure Class. An Economic Study in the 
Evolution of Institutions. By Thorstein Veblen. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1899—12m0o, vili, 400 pp. 

The title of this work is pretentious. It is not a theory of the 
leisure class, but the theory. The subtitle is promising but decep- 
tive. An economic study is supposed to be based upon economic 
data and involve reasoning to economic conclusions. Of this there 
is nothing in the book, and the few references of an economic nature 
are ill-considered and vicious. We look for some definition of the 
“Leisure Class,” but this is nowhere given. The term is made to 
cover such unlike phenomena as the ruling class of barbarian 
times, like the Homeric heroes, the mediaeval feudal aristocracy, the 


English nobility, and the rich of our modern industrial society. . 


Similarly the term status is at times used legitimately to describe a 
hereditary condition, such as we find under the caste system of 
India, but most commonly as a term for the individual economic 
relation which the rich man sustains in a modern community, which 
is not properly a relation of status at all. Such terms as “bar- 
barian,” “upper and lower stages of barbarism,” and “savagry,” 
about which there is so much uncertainty, should have been care- 
fully defined. A most serious defect is the failure to give any 
authority for statements made. The reasons assigned for this in 
the preface are not satisfactory. From beginning to end the work 
is crowded with ex cathedra propositions, often of a revolutionary 
and startling nature. One seldom meets with such a collection of 
“things that are not so.” If this is Sociology it is the kind that 
brings the subject into disrepute among careful and_ scientific 
thinkers. These faults are so serious and so characteristic as to 
make the reviewer's task far from agreeable. 

It is difficult to express the leading ideas of such a book. These 
are some of them. The leisure class lives by “exploiting” the rest 
of the community, either directly, as under barbarism, or indirectly, 
as in modern times, through the control of industry. Leisure class 
exploit is the utilization of human beings, industry proper is the 
utilization of non-human nature! This process began when woman 
was made a drudge. This the author wrongly supposes to have 
been first the case under lower barbarism, “The tribes belonging 
to this economic level have carried the economic differentiation to a 
point at which a marked distinction is made between the occupations 
of men and women, and this distinction is of an invidious character.” 
In fact it obtains even in the lowest savagery. The author postulates 
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a “peaceable stage of primitive culture,” on grounds “drawn from 
psychology rather than from ethnology’! and holds that the pre- 
“until industrial methods 
have become developed to such a degree of efficiency as to leave 


datory disposition does not become strong 


a margin worth fighting for, above the subsistence of those engaged 
in getting a living’! As if the human struggle were not a struggle 
for subsistence and women, from the beginning! The author's 
psychology would seem to be at fault in the proposition, apparently 
based on Mucke, that “The original reason for the seizure and 
appropriation of women seems to have been their usefulness as 
trophies.””. From the ownership of women men advanced to the 
ownership of things, urged on by the “invidious distinction attaching 
to wealth” since “the possession of property becomes the basis of 
popular esteem”! Now the “life of leisure is the readiest and most 
conclusive evidence of pecuniary strength,” hence “conspicuous 
leisure, a non-productive consumption of time,” is the usual charac- 
teristic of the wealthy. 

“The prevading principle and abiding test of good breeding is 
the requirement of a substantial and patent waste of time.” Around 
the leisure class (thus baptised) there gathers “a subsidiary or 
derived leisure class whose office is the performance of a vicarious 
leisure for the behoof of the reputability of the primary or legiti- 
mate leisure class.” The “chief use of servants is the evidence 
they afford of the master’s ability to pay.” “Domestic servants of 
any kind would now scarcely be employed by anybody except on 
the ground of a canon of reputability carried over by tradition from 
earlier usage”! Apparently they are employed to smash crockery! 
“the apparatus of living has grown so elaborate—in the way of 
dwellings, furniture, bric-a-brac, wardrobe and meals, that the con- 
sumer of these things cannot make way with them without help”! 

This brings us to “conspicuous consumption,” as the second trait 
of the leisure class. ‘The general principle is that the base indus- 
trial class should consume only what may be necessary to their 
subsistence. Therefore the base classes, primarily the women, prac- 
tice an enforced continence with respect to these stimulants (intoxi- 
cating beverages and narcotics)! Women are chattels and “should 
consume only for the benefit of their masters,” since consumption 


like leisure is chiefly vicarious. The modern man applies himself to 
“work with the utmost assiduity in order that his wife may in due 
form render for him that degree of vicarious leisure which the 
common sense of the time demands.” The household is thus based 
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upon a subtle male egoism! Conspicuous consumption must be a 
“wasteful expenditure of time and substance.” “If beauty or com- 
fort is achieved they must be achieved by means and methods that 
commend themselves to the great economic law (?) of wasted 
effort.” In order to be reputable it must be wasteful.” It is 
“waste,” “because this expenditure does not serve human life or 
human well-being on the whole.” This seems to assume a myster- 
ious collective enjoyment apart from the enjoyment of any particular 
human being, or that all consumption above the subsistence mini- 
mum is wasteful and objectionable. The fog bank of this kind of 
sociology is finally reached in the dictum, “Any economic fact must 
approve itself under the test of impersonal usefulness as seen from 
the point of view of the generally human.” 

The treatment of “The Pecuniary Standard of Living” is inter- 
esting, but it is surely to interpret a fact too narrowly to say, “The 
ultimate ground of decency among civilized peoples is serviceability 
for the purpose of an invidious comparison in pecuniary success.” 
It is true that a “propensity for emulation—for invidious (!) com- 
parison is of ancient growth and is a pervading trait of human 
nature,” and that “in an industrial community this propensity 
expresses itself in pecuniary emulation” (among other forms which 
the author entirely neglects), but it is not true that this “is virtually 
equivalent to saying that it expresses itself in some form of con- 
spicuous waste,” unless one is to adopt the potato basis of society. 
Furthermore, emulation is so largely in acquiring and controlling, 
i. €., in economic production, as to threaten us with an excess of 
savings rather than waste. 

The same principle of conspicuous waste is used to explain, on the 
one hand, ornate temples and churches and worship (which is 
vicarious service of a heavenly master!) and on the other hand 
devout austerity, which is “wasteful (!) discomfort.” It is also 
said to mould the canons of art, identifying beauty with reputability 
and therefore with costliness. 

The dolicho-blonds of Ammon and Lapouge inherit from their 
remote pastoral ancestry a fondness for closely cropped grazing 
land. But “a herd of cattle so pointedly suggest thrift and use- 
fulness that their presence in the public pleasure ground would be 
intolerably cheap. This method of keeping grounds is comparatively 
inexpensive, therefore it is indecorous.”” Hence the lawn mower! 
There is a ray of hope in the fact that the leisure class has become 
so large that “exemption from thrift is a matter so commonplace 
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as to have lost much of its utility as a basis of pecuniary decency.” 
Since the love of nature is an inexpensive taste to gratify, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the author derives this too from the “higher 
class code of taste.” 

The thesis that dogs are kept because they are useless and expen- 
sive we leave to facts—and dog lovers. The author similarly 
accounts for horse-breeding, but surely the history of agriculture 
demonstrates the high utility of stock-breeding and the economic 
motive of breeders. The truth is that things that are rare and of 
fine workmanship are expensive. They are purchased by the 
wealthy because they alone can afford to pay for them though all 
would like to possess them. The waste is incidental; probably 
there is, proportionally, quite as much outside the leisure class as 
within it. 

Hlow account for fashion? Skirts are worn because they 
are expensive and “incapacitate for all useful exertion.” Of 
course the corset is a most flagrant example of conspicuous 
waste! <All dress is expensive and most of it wasteful, but 
“all men abhor futility,’—a sense of economic fitness which 
every fashion offends. In an uneasy attempt to placate this sense 
the fashion is changed. But “the new style must conform to the 
requirement of reputable wastefulness and futility; then we take 
refuge in a new style, etc.” No wonder the author adds, “having 
so explained the phenomenon of shifting fashions, the next thing is 
to make the explanation tally with everyday facts.” 

Some interesting analysis, in the chapter on “Industrial Exemp- 
tion and Conservatism,” is spoiled by the main thesis, which is, “a 
leisure class acts to make the lower classes conservative by with- 
drawing from them as much as it may of the means of sustenance, 
and so reducing their consumption and consequently their available 
energy to such a point as to make them incapable of the effort 
required for the learning and adoption of new habits of thought. 
The accumulation of wealth at the upper end of the pecuniary scale 
implies privation at the lower end of the scale.” The leisure class 
are charged with retarding social progress although progress is 
said to be due to surplus energy and theirs is the only class which 
can accumulate energy! They are “parasitic; their office is 
“exploitation! We are not surprised that the chapter closes with 
the economic maxim: “As fast as pecuniary transactions are 
reduced to a routine the captain of industry can be dispensed with,” 
like the “great leisure class function of ownership”! 
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The account of the Veddas of Ceylon, given by the Sarasin 
brothers, and Haeckel’s enthusiastic comment on the same, have not 
established the existence of a period of “peaceable savagry,” the 
traces of which the author admits to be “faint and doubtful.” Yet 
from this hypothetical condition of culture the author derives all 
admirable qualities, such as honesty, sympathy, truthfulness and 
justice, by way of reversion! These are “archaic traits,” and not the 
difficult and late products of human culture, as we have been 
led to suppose. Thus is Eden reintroduced, or rather a “proto- 
anthropoid cultural stage of peaceable, relatively undifferentiated 
economic (!) life carried on in contact with a relatively simple 
and invariable material environment.” With the predatory stage 
came the “régime of status and ferocity, self-seeking, clannishness 
and disingenuousness—a free resort to force and fraud,” “qualities 
to which the dolicho-blond type of European man seems to 
owe much of its dominating influence and its masterful position.” 
The author needs to be reminded that it was these same dolicho- 
blonds who abolished slavery, who have accorded to women the 
highest honor and whose charity is most abundant. What of the 
ferocity of the dolicho-brunette Romans, of the brachycephalous 
Mongols of Genghis Khan and Timour? These qualities may 
especially characterise inter-tribal competition, but within the group 
or tribe the milder qualities must have prevailed from the beginning, 
on penalty of destruction. It is out of this strife of the larger units 
that peace and civilization have come by the gradual enlargement of 
the field within which these domestic virtues obtain. 

Perhaps the most vicious distinction made in the book is that 
between pecuniary and industrial economic institutions, the former 
having to do with ownership or acquisition, the latter with work- 
manship or production. “The pecuniary employments give pro- 
ficiency in the general line of practices comprised under fraud rather 
than in those that belong under the more archaic method of forcible 
seizure.” The climax is capped by an elaborate comparison of the 
ideal pecuniary man to the ideal delinquent, i. e., criminal ; especially 
in devoutness ! 

“Sports of all kind, including athletics, shooting, angling, yacht- 
ing and games of skill,” are evidence of an “archaic spiritual 
constitution, the possession of the predatory emulative propensity in 
a relatively high potency,” and “an arrested spiritual development.” 
Emulation is the fundamental vice of the leisure class man; “so far 
as regards the serviceability of the individual for the purposes of the 
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collective life, emulative efficiency is of use indirectly, if at all.” 
The author thus stands the evolutionary process on its head and we 
will refrain from following the further torture of the subject. The 
volume ends with the discovery that the English language is classic 
because it satisfies all the canons of conspicuous waste; It is “futile, 
archaic and cumberous”; this is certainly true of the author’s use 
of it; the style at times becomes a scientific (?) jargon from which 
no clear meaning can be extracted. . 

Scientific sociology may perhaps be permitted ultimately to gen- 
eralize, but only with the utmost humility and caution. The under- 
standing of human society is not an afternoon’s diversion, nor is its 
reconstruction the pastime of a morning. 


D. COLLIN WELLS. 
Dartmouth College. 


Value and Distribution: An historical, critical, and constructive study 
in economic theory. By Charles William MacFarlane, Ph.D. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1899—pp. xxiii, 317. 


From the standpoint of pure theory, this work has decided 
value. To begin with, unlike many writers on quasi-mathematical 
economics, the author is a trained mathematician. This has the 
double effect of making him sparing in the use of illustrative 
formulas or diagrams, and making him employ correct methods 
of construction in those which he does use. He also has an amount 
of practical good sense which prevents him from leaving his theories 
in the air, in unverified and unverifiable shape. 

One of his aims is to give proper emphasis to the element of cost 
as compared with that of utility, as a factor in exchange and distri- 
bution. In this he but follows Marshall; yet his justification of 
this procedure, on the ground that the application of the cost theory 
is easy in just those cases where the utility theory is most strained, 
and vice versa, is novel and interesting. But what will perhaps 
attract most attention from economic theorists is his system of 
definitions. Rent, he says, whether of land, labor, or capital, is a 
differential surplus, which does not exist at the margin of cultiva- 
tion, and is therefore “price-determined.” Profit, on the contrary, 
whether of land, labor, or capital, is a surplus which exists at the 
margin as well as elsewhere, and is therefore “price-determining.” 
Interest, finally, is a particular form of surplus or gain of the capi- 
talist, which exists as an incident of industrial progress, and which 
in a stationary state would tend to disappear altogether. Into the 
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controversies involved in applying these definitions, especially that 
of interest, we have no space to enter; still less to pass judgment 
on their final merits. Our chief criticism is that the book is too 
largely based on German authorities, with an inadequate use of 
English, French or Italian ones. In particular the whole concep- 
tion of capital as a mode of measuring wealth in contradistinction 
to income is almost ignored except in a few passages which show 
the influence of Newcomb. This is doubly to be regretted, since 
the author is one of the few writers dealing with this aspect of 
the subject whose training qualifies him to appreciate the varied 
bearings of the distinction between funds and flows. 
A. T. H. 


A Students’ History of the United States. By Edward Channing, 
Professor of History in Harvard University. New edition with 
additions. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1898—pp. xlii, 
615. 

The primary aim of the author in this work has been the provision 
of a suitable text-book “for the use of students in their last year 
in the high school.” His task has been a difficult one, but so well 
has it been performed that he has written the best one-volume his- 
tory of the United States that has been published. 

The plan of the work is to emphasize leading and decisive events 
that have determined the development of our institutions. To do 
this it has been necessary to omit much interesting historical matter 
with which the author assumes the student is familiar from his study 
of grammar school texts. There are no stock stories, no anecdotes 
of heroes, no descriptions of colonial life or of the customs of the 
aborigines ; and except in the treatment of the Civil War, which has 
so decisively influenced our later national development, there is little 
detail of military history. 

That better methods of teaching the subject may be promoted, the 
book is equipped with an elaborate pedagogical apparatus. Miss 
Anna Boynton Thompson of Thayer Academy has described her 
own methods in a very interesting and helpful chapter, entitled 
“Suggestions to Teachers.” To stimulate students to a more inde- 
pendent and thorough investigation there is prefixed to each chapter 
lists of books of general readings, special accounts, sources, maps, 
bibliography and illustrative material. Under this last head are 
grouped not only the more authoritative works that bear upon the 
topics treated, but books of fiction, poems and ballads. On nearly 
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every page, too, are marginal references to standard authorities, 
giving fuller accounts of each topic. Lists of “Suggestive Ques- 
tions’ are appended to each chapter to illustrate the various kinds of 
work that may be done “in harmony with the new movement in 
history.” Besides these helps there are nine colored and forty 
sketch maps. There are also one hundred and seventy-five excellent 
illustrations that are not without historical value. 

In the distribution of space, the first twenty pages are devoted to 
physical characteristics in which the dependence of the development 
of the country upon geographical conditions is shown. The period 
of discovery and exploration is concisely treated in thirty-six pages. 
The most successful part of the work is the treatment of the colonies. 
To this, one hundred and seventy-eight pages are given. The politi- 
cal and constitutional history of the period are set forth with such 
clearness and precision as to enable the student readily to see that 
our present institutions are developed mainly from those of colonial 
times. Forty pages, including an extended account of the formation 
and ratification of the constitution, are given to the confederation. 
The remaining three hundred and twenty-five pages are devoted to 
the development of our political, constitutional and industrial history 
under the constitution. In the treatment of this period the old and 
meaningless divisions by presidential administrations has been 
abandoned. In their place the following have been substituted: 
Federalist Supremacy, 1789-1800; Jeffersonian Republicans, 1801- 
1812; War and Peace, 1812-1829; the National Democracy, 1829- 
1844; Slavery in the Territories, 1844-1859; Secession, 1860-1861 ; 
The Civil War, 1861-1865; National Development, 1865-1897. 

The minor errors that appeared in the first edition have been 
corrected, and thirteen pages have been added to the division on 
National Development, giving a succinct but clear account of the 
war with Spain. The book is interesting, scholarly, and impartial 
in its treatment of disputed questions. 

JOHN WILLIAM PERRIN. 

Western Reserve University. 


La Prévoyance sociale en Italie. Par Léopold Mabilleau, Corre- 
spondant de 1’Institut de France, Directeur du Musée Social; 
Charles Rayneri, Directeur de la Banque populaire de Menton; 
Cte de Rocquigny, Délégué au service agricole du Musée Social, 
(Bibliothéque du Musée Social). Paris, Armand Colin & Cie, 
1898—8vo, xxxviil, 378 pp. 

It is not easy for the American to appreciate the importance 
attached to Prévoyance,—provision for the future—in European 
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countries. Around it center the best efforts now being put 
forth on the Continent for the improvement of the conditions 
of the poorer classes. Under this one word, for which we have 
no good English equivalent, are embraced efforts looking to the 
accumulation of savings, the constitution of sick and old-age insur- 
ance funds, and even cooperative and mutual aid undertakings of 
all kinds. The feature of greatest importance in this movement is 
the question whether private initiative can be depended upon for the 
development of provident institutions, or whether the power of the 
state must be invoked, as has been done in Germany and Austria in 
their systems of workingmen’s insurance. 

Throughout the Latin countries extraordinary efforts have been 
and are being made to bring about the voluntary organization of 
provident institutions of all kinds both by public-spirited individuals 
and by the workingmen themselves. The Musée Social, carrying 
out its scheme of investigating through special commissions the 
most important and successful efforts for social amelioration in the 
different countries, undertook in 1897 through its director and his 
two associates, a review of the efforts now being made by the work- 
ingmen of Italy for their own betterment. The result is a study 
which constitutes in every way a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of economic conditions in that country. 

The method of presentation is that of a series of monographs 
describing the organization and work of important institutions, 
preceded in each case by a general and critical study of each class 
of institutions. We are thus given both a general and detailed 
account of savings banks, people’s banks, and cooperative credit 
and savings institutions of various kinds, mutual aid societies, and 
the different and very interesting forms of coOperation in agricul- 
ture. The treatment of this last subject is of particular interest. 
In singling out particular points, however, especial mention should 
be made of the introductory essay of thirty-eight pages on the 
general economic condition of Italy since 1870 prepared by M. 
Mabilleau, and the brief conclusion by the same author. In a few 
pages we are given a really brilliant sketch of the economic crisis 
through which Italy has been passing in recent years. The unifica- 
tion of Italy was followed by a period of enthusiasm during which 
railroads were built, canals dug, and public works undertaken far 
in excess of the financial resources of the country. The inevitable 
reaction came, and lack of employment and distress became wide- 
spread. Conditions were still further aggravated by the efforts of 
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Italy to maintain rank as a power of the first class, and the oppres- 
sive system of taxation that it necessitated. From this the country 
is now slowly recovering. The point of this sketch is that through 
this period of hard times, the working classes have literally found 
salvation in their various mutual aid, savings and cooperative 
enterprises. It is certainly noteworthy that these institutions have 
constantly developed during this time of stress. Whatever the 
measure of their influence, one finds here an eloquent testimony to 
the benefits to be derived from mutual aid and cooperative societies 


freely and voluntarily organized. 
W. F. WILLOUGHBY. 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


The Historical Development of Modern Europe from the Congress 
of Vienna to the Present Time. By Charles M. Andrews, Vol. 
II, 1850-97. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898—467 pp. 
This second and concluding volume of Professor Andrews’ work 

carries the history of Europe from the year 1850 down to 1897. In 
the first eight of the thirteen chapters of which it is composed, it 
treats primarily of the unifications of Italy and of Germany and of 
the progressive dissolution of Turkey, while in the last five it offers 
a survey of the general movements in the five great continental 
states, France, Germany, Italy, Austro-Hungary, and Russia, during 
the period 1870-97. It will be observed that there is no space alloted 
to the lesser states of the continent. This omission is made in the 
interest of brevity and historical emphasis and will meet with ready 
approval in a book of the intention of the present history. Only 
reluctantly, however, will the reader excuse the omission of con- 
temporary English history. A great deal of confusion has already 
been wrought by the American inclination to treat England as some- 
thing apart from Europe, to regard her respectfully as a country 
kept by the Deity’s particular affection under a kind of political 
diving-bell, and the reader may very well be surprised to find so 
vigorous a representative of the idea of the logical and necessary 
inter-action of the European nations adding force to the existing 
prejudice. 

This second volume is continued along the lines of the first. It 
is not, therefore, in any sense a narrative history, designed to enter 
into competition with such works as Fyffe or Miller. It concerns 
itself primarily with interpretation, from the point of view that his- 
tory is in no sense an entertaining romance, but a development 
toward a hidden goal along a mathematically calculable course. 
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This course, however, is not easily determined since it is the resultant 
of many forces, economic, social, political, and personal, and these 
are the most intimate concern of the historian, whose leading obliga- 
tion is to tabulate them and set them off in the proportion in which 
they contributed to a particular development. It follows that a his- 
tory constructed, like the present book, on such a principle deals 
largely with ideas—the ideas of reaction, liberalism, nationality, and 
socialism, dominant in the nineteenth century—and must be judged, 
in justice to its point of view, with reference to its grasp of the 
variety and complexity of contemporary movements, its impartiality 
toward party platforms, and its clearness and power in working 
out the line of progress. And in all these respects the book gives 
high satisfaction. It does not, indeed, combine so many features as 
the history of Seignobos, with which it invites comparison, nor can 
it be said to possess the striking originality of the Frenchman’s 
work, but the tone is so equable and dignified, the thought so 
vigorous, the language so frank, that the student of contemporary 
affairs is not likely to lay the book aside until he has turned the 
last page. 

jut however freely one’s praise flows for the book as a piece of 
work executed in accordance with a given principle of history-writ- 
ing, it is probable that no reader will reach the end without raising 
more than once the question of the finality of that fundamental prin- 
ciple. I leave out of question here the cold and impersonal quality 
which such a work takes pride in possessing, and which so palpably 
misrepresents the heat and rumble of actual life, and merely in 
passing raise the question whether the method of scientific inter- 
pretation followed by the author leacs, on the whole, to such 
satisfactory historical results as the method of an orderly presenta- 
tion of occurrences together with their causes, in which the province 
of interpretation is resigned to the intelligent reader. Of course 
broad minds will accept with sincerity both methods, but doubtless 
even among the generous, there will be found many who will 
regret the implacable seriousness and homiletic severity of those 
who refuse to find in history material suited to literary and human 
treatment. 

As the last five chapters deal with phases of European politics 
which, owing to their recent development, are particularly subject 
to conjecture, it is here that the best opportunity is afforded for 
testing the political insight and judicial calm of the author. After 
unfolding the triumph of democratic institutions under the third 
French Republic, he has to say concerning the permanency of the 
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present régime: “But a momentary calm (1897) in the political 
situation. . . . offered no guarantee that . . .  parliamen- 
tary institutions had rooted themselves in France” (p. 366). This 
opinion is splendidly supported by what has happened in France in 
the last two years. On the other hand, Austro-Hungary inspires 
the author with more confidence than she does the facile reviewers 
who have already partitioned her among her neighbors. He points 
to the traditions which Austro-Hungary has back of her and wisely 
recognizes the mysterious power of hereditary feeling and common 
usage. 

But why does the book close without a general chapter on the 
changed front of European diplomacy? An author who follows 
so strenuously the path of new ideas, might well have devoted a 
final word to the world-policy which now engages the cabinets 
of the great powers and so astonishingly inaugurates, at the close 
of the nineteenth century when the national question has been 
almost put to rest, an era of new problems. 


FERDINAND SCHWILL. 
University of Chicago. 
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